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Once they found Him in the hay, 
Exiled to a cattle stable 

Past the tinsel of today, 

Past our merriment and fable, 
Who will find Him, outcast still? 
Who will soothe the crying 

Of earth’s children—hungry, ill, 
Shelterless, and dying? 





What and by Whom 


CHRISTMAS: THE DEEPER MEANING is offered by Harold B. Ingalls, 
Chairman of INTERCOLLEGIAN’S Editorial Board . ; _ 


FAITH NEEDS IMAGINATION is by Richard J. Kroner of Union 
Theological Seminary who four years ago published the chal- 
lenging Religious Function of Imagination ; : 4 


CHRISTMAS INTERNATIONAL is by four young people, until recently 
students in their native countries end now studying or working 
in USA . . 5 


IN AFRICA: TIDES OF BITTERNESS was written by Liston Pope 
teacher and purveyor of penetrating ideas in student and staff 
conferences) after return from a trip to South Africa & 


IN AFRICA: ISLAND OF SANITY is by Dorothy A. Nyland, traveling 
speaking, committee-attending and writing representative of the 
Methodist Board of Missions and Church Extension 9 


BOOKS THAT HAVE SHAPED SOCIETY hints the quality of Halford 
E. Luccock’s teaching to his classes (in homiletics) in Yale 
Divinity School . 1 


EVOLUTION OF THE BEST SELLER is an outline of progression from 
the historical record 13 


NO HALO FOR HORATIO ALGER is by James Rictmulder, peripatetic 
representative of Association Press, 
books 


publishers of purposeful 


RECREATION THAT RE-CREATES is by Dorothy Jean Horn, whose 
clever pen and personal enthusiasm helps forward the work of 
the fabulous Cooperative Recreation Service of Delaware, Ohio 19 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING SOON, is by Harold B. Ingalls, Program 


Secretary for the National Student Council YMCA : 21 
DEPARTMENTS 

Be Still and Know” 3 The Reserve Shelf 7 

Spires and Briars 10 News 24 


PIX IN THESE PAGES: 


The German boy on our Cover registers the universal joy of Christ- 
mas; the picture comes from Church World Service. The 
Madonna and Child (p. 4) is from Each With His Own Brush, 
a world-wide collection of religious art: Friendship Press, pub- 
lishers 


For other pictures used here, we give acknowledgment to: World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Geneva, Page 7. Acme Newspic- 
tures, Page 8. Knox College, by courtesy of Gene Conklin, 
Director of Public Relations, Page 11. Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Page 19 
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——"'Be Still and Know... .”’ 





| CHRISTMAS: The Deeper Meaning 


NOW WHEN JESUS WAS BORN in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, wise men from the East came ... and going 
into the house they saw the child with Mary his mother, and they fell 
down and worshiped him. 


And in that region there were shepherds out in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And the angel of the Lord appeared to them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone around them, and they were filled with 
fear. And the angel said to them, “Be not afraid; for behold, | bring you 
good news of a great joy which will come to all the people.” . . . And 
they went with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in 
a manger.” 


Wise men and shepherds. They saw the star; they heard the 
angels. They—not the king’s court, not the men of money or 
might, not the priests, but wise men and shepherds—knew. 
This kind of knowledge, this truth, comes first to those of wis- 
dom beyond knowledge and to humble folk of simple faith. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem: descend to us, we pray; Cast out 
our sin, and enter in: be born in us today.® 


+ 


FOR TO YOU IS BORN this day in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord.* 


Hark! the herald angels sing, “Glory to the new-born King; 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, God and sinners reconciled!’> 


God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.® 


Glory be to Thee, O Father, for Thine inestimable gift of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who came as a little babe, bringing joy to 
the world; who grew to manhood, revealing Thy love and the 
beauty of Thy holiness; who taught all men to look unto Thee 
as their Father and God, in whom is salvation and of whose 
mercies there is no end; and who calls us this day to sing 
praises unto Thee. Amen. 


_ 


IN THE BEGINNING was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God; all things were 
made through him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made. In him was life, and the life was the light of men. The light shines 
in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it... . And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we 
have beheld his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father. And from 
his fullness have we al! received, grace upon grace." 


At length he came, of lowly birth, despised 

And by the world rejected; but a band 

Of humble men observed and felt the power 

Of kindling love and faith with which he taught; 
For in him, Thou the Eternal Word of Truth, 
Who once didst grave Thy precepts upon stone, 
Hadst become flesh; and they beheld with awe 
God’s glory in a human face revealed, and holiness 
And rapt devotion, as of one who felt 

God's presence everywhere, within, around, 

But all in one expression were combined— 

A yearning love which came in ceaseless stream 
From heaven's exhaustless fount, and poured itself 
Forth on the world, to heal and bless mankind. 


Co 


There grace and truth shone star-like from the eye 
And trembled on the lips; and longing hearts 
Oppressed by sin, or hardened by the world, 
Beheld and wept and rested in that love. 

And so his face in every line expressed 

The Son of God,—the eternal thought for Man; 
And whosoe’er beheld the Son beheld 

The Father who had sent him, and whose love 

Had come in him to seek and save and dwell 

In manifested form in this sad world.® 
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A Worship Service 


Eternal God, Who art constantly speaking to us through all 
Thy creation, yet Who dost speak most completely and con- 
vincingly through Jesus Christ, our Lord: mercifully grant Thy 
forgiveness that we have closed our ears and our hearts to 
Thy message of this season. We confess that commercialized 
glamor and our own fleshly weaknesses have robbed the day 
of its deeper meaning, and we hear Thee but faintly. Help us Su 
now, this Christmas, to gain new, fresh understanding and to 

make the true observance ours. Create in us a divine discontent 
until we find our full expression in: 


Not gifts, but praise; 

Not greeting cards, but prayers; 
Not Santa Claus, but Jesus Christ; 
Not “Merry Christmas,” but 
“Glory to God in the highest!” 


+ 


JESUS CAME TO NAZARETH, where he had been brought up, t 

and he went to the synagogue, as his custom was, on the sab- Puil 
bath day. And he stood up to read; and there was given to him 

the book of the prophet Isaiah. He opened the book, and found 
the place where it was written: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me because he has anointed me to preach good news to the 
poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’”® 


Red of holly, swirl of snow, 

Scurry of passing feet, 

Jumble of people, high and low 

This is Christmas street: 

White man, black man, bishop, Jew— 
Christ was born for all of you! 


Cherished children, a hungry tot, 

Sad little face and eye; 

Chinese, Negro, polyglot, 

Tramp and tramping by. 

Rich man, poor man, beggarman, too— 
Christ has died for all of you. 


Santa Claus, and mistletoe, 
Newsboy, fakir, cheat, 

Drab, and virgin, on they go— 
This is Christmas street. 

Pass and pass, O motley crew— 
Christ, He lives in all of you.!° 





® 


He who saw good in all, calls upon us at this Christmas season 
to follow the light of the star until we can behold the Light 
of the World. 


Except the Christ be born again tonight 

In dreams of all men, saints and sons of shame, 
The world will never see his kingdom bright. 
Stars of all hearts, lead onward through the night 
Past death-black deserts, doubts without a nome, 
Past hills of pain and mountains of new sin 

To that far sky where mystic births begin, 
Where dreaming ears the angel song shali win. 
And each shall find his brother fair, 

Like a little child within; 

All hearts of the earth shall find new birth 

And wake, no more to sin.! 


And now may the song of Christmas ring out through our lives 
to cheer the world; may the light of our Lord Jesus Christ burn 
brightly in our hearts and shine in our faces; and may the 
love of God be with us all as an everlasting source of joy and 
peace. Amen. 





ARRANGED by Harold B. Ingalls 


SOURCES: 1! Matthew 2:1, 11. 2 Luke 2: 8-10, 16. 3O Little Town 
of Bethlehem—Brooks. 4 Luke 2:10. 5Charles Wesley. ®2 Cor. 
5:19. 7 John 1: 1-5, 14, 16. 8 James Drummond. ® Luke 4: 16-19. 
10 Margaret Prescott Montague. 1 Vachel Lindsay. 











Faith Needs Imagination 


RICHARD J. KRONER shows how interdependent 
these two are in creative religion 


Lunes are often opposed to 
the recognition of religious imagi- 
nation because they fear that such 
a recognition would deprive their 
faith of its reality and truth. Biblical 
religion, they insist, is not imagina- 
tive, but revealed by God; only 
mythological religions are rooted in, 
or at least supported by, human 
imagination, and precisely for this 
reason they are fanciful and idola- 
trous, while the religion of the Book 
reveals the true nature of the only 
real God. Therefore, they conclude, 
it is not imagination, but rather 
reason which is informed by reve- 
lation and responds to the Word of 
God. Faith would not be of that 
deadly seriousness, if imagination 
source or its instrument. 
Imagination plays, as it were, with 
its products, while reason alone is 
with reality with 


were its 


concerned and 
truth. 

Yet the knowledge granted to man 
for moral and spiritual guidance 
cannot be merely rational. It 
be so fashioned that every man can 
comprehend it, that is to say, it 
should be imaginative. Speculation 
about the supreme object of knowl- 
edge is not only doomed to failure, 


must 


it is also inadequate. Why? Because 
this is not only an object of theo- 
retical, detached, uninterested spec- 
ulation, but one in which man is 
tremendously interested, which is of 
the greatest significance for his life, 
his inner attitude to himself and his 
fellow men, and to existence as such. 

How can imagination perform this 
most serious and most important 
task? How frail a tool, so 
human an fulfil 
reason is unable to do? How can the 
most difficult of all rational prob- 
lems be solved by an intellectual 
capacity so closely affliated with 
and illusion? How can the 
most central knowledge, that knowl- 


edge which more than anything else 


can so 


instrument what 


fancy 


is connected with man’s spiritual 
happiness, be left to the tribunal of 
a judge so easily deceived and led 
astray, and to a tribunal which lacks 


4 


all rules and indeed all criteria for 
discovering the truth? 

Imagination, and 
alone, performs the miracle to pre- 
sent the Ideal as reality, and the 
Reality as ideal to the human soul 
and heart, to the will and the mind, 
the whole 
personality. Therefore, imagination 


imagination 


to reason and sense, to 


is not only the creative source of ar- 
tistic production, but also the root 
of religious experience. The High- 
est cannot be experienced, except in 
an imaginative fashion. Even the 
very phrase “the Highest” is imagi- 
native as the literal meaning is con- 
fined to sense experience alone. Not 
the letter, but the spirit gives life; 
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ART AND IMAGINATION DO NEED FAITH 


(Etching by Le-van-de of Annam, 


Indo-China) 
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and the spirit could be defined as 
the result of the collaboration of all 
human powers, as the integrating 
force of the whole personality. Spirit, 
therefore, needs imagination as the 
medium of its existence and ex- 
pression. 

One might be tempted to inter- 
pret the operation of revealing imag- 
ination in a_ profane, irreligious 
spirit. One might argue that the ob- 
ject of imaginative knowledge is the 
product of human imagination only, 
that God, as depicted by the Bible 
and by the dogma of the church, is 
the man-made image of man him- 
self, somewhat idealized and abso- 
lutized, but nonetheless of human 
fabric and origin. The “‘fictionalists” 
cannot understand mythological re- 
ligion any better than they can un- 
derstand revelation, because they do 


not understand the fundamental 
contribution and performance of 
religious imagination at work in all 
religions (though not with the same 
moral and spiritual effect). “Funda- 
mentalists”—literalists—are a whole- 
some corrective to the fictionalists. 
Both are wrong, but their very anti- 
thesis shows that an element of truth 
must be in each, for they correct 
each other. 

The fundamentalists who uphold 
the theory of verbal inspiration ex- 
aggerate the element of inspiration 
which is genuine and inseparable 
from revealed religion. The fiction- 
alists who falsify the element of 
imagination, at least recognize its 
presence and importance. The Bible 
is both a human, very human, and 
a divine book. It is both profane 
and sacred. Thus, the danger of re- 


ligious imagination permeates even 
revelation, if taken literally. But this 
holy and yet also human book erects 
a sign of warning. “My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways’—there is a mystery 
behind all images and behind all 
words, never to be revealed, and this 
absolute and definitive barrier of 
knowledge is announced by revela- 
tion itself. 

Religious imagination has limits, 
as has revelation. The image 'is not 
the original. God speaks and acts, 
but even so, He is hidden. We have 
to respect this limit. We have to 
revere as much the wisdom which 
restrains as the wisdom which 
grants. “We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not 
of us.” 





Unto All People --- 


FROM CHINA:—A Christmas Letter 


Deak Mer-Lino: 

It was thoughtful of you to send 
me the two boxes of vitamin pills 
and the nylon stockings through C.F. 
who arrived in Shanghai just two 
days ago. He looked extremely well 
and was very excited over his ad- 
ventures. The freight-boat he was 
on left Hongkong in mid-July, sup- 
posedly for Tientsin, but when the 
boat docked C.F. found himself 
standing on the soil of Manchuria! 
He was in Yingkuo. In order to get 
to Tientsin he had to go to Mukden 
first. This, his first trip to that part 
of the country, was an eye-opener, 
he says. With a group of eleven stu- 
dents he did some sight-seeing there, 
and all were impressed and heart- 
ened by the activities on the cam- 
puses of the various schools. Of 
course he is more than pleased to be 
back home and to find us all well. 

The vitamin pills are very useful 
to have, especially in the winter. I 
hope you won’t mind if I give one 
bottle to a friend, as a special Christ- 
mas gift. As to the stockings, I shall 
keep a pair and give the other pair 
as a Christmas present to my sister- 
in-law. I am sure she wil! be greatly 
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pleased. And while I am talking of 
Christmas, I shall mention that we 
are preparing some wonderful sur- 
prises—plays, choral singing, bazaar, 
and a big party for all in the school. 
Just by looking at this list you will 
say, “Why, it’s just like any other 
year!” But the special richness and 
the wonder of Christmas this year is 
in the fact that we have so little 
material to work with and so little 
money to spend—yet the tie among 
us grows stronger and we are chal- 
lenged with the spirit of sharing. 
And, as we think backward a few 
years, we just can’t believe all the 
materials and money we _ wasted! 
This Christmas will be more mean- 
ingful, for it tests our brotherly love. 

Remember how we used to worry 
over the many presents we had to 
get for the maids and male servants 
of the school? This year, it is going 
to be very different. The old gate- 
keeper spoke to a committee mem- 
ber, asking that the house staff be 
permitted to participate in the 
Christmas preparations. Then he said 
that the students’ effort and money 
should be given to the preparations 
for the event, instead of for the buy- 
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ing of gifts. ‘““There are many things 
we can do without. Our hearts will 
be lighter and freer when we know 
that we are not over-taxing others’ 
generosity.” We felt greatly hum- 
bled before this old man. In response 
we are starting a movement that 
there be as little exchange of gifts 
as possible among us students. 

Do write and tell us how the 
American students are preparing for 
their Christmas festival. What do 
they eat and wear, and what do they 
do which are different from our 
ways of celebrating? By the way, we 
are going to the forest just before 
Christmas and get ten strong pine 
trees which we shall transplant to 
our campus. We need them for land- 
scaping. The flood of the past sum- 
mer destroyed most of the ivy which 
the older classes have planted. 

We shall think of you on this, 
your first Christmas away from us. 
Many of our non-Christian | stu- 
dents are sharing with us the inner 
joy which Christmas brings to us 
this year. —C. C. Fan 


National Chairman of Chinese 
Student Christian Association; 
employee of UN in New York 
City. 











IN INDIA—New Freedom 


| has discovered herself. Self- 


has taken root. The 
government under Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is alive to the 
needs of 330 million people. ‘Time 


government 
national 


will tell how we prove our mettle. 
In the stupendous task of building 
the new India, the nine million In- 
dian Christians are acting as a me- 
diative force. Christian organizations 
like the YMCA and the SCM per- 
form a ministry of reconciliation. 
For India, independence has not 
been a bed of roses. Unending is the 
struggle with the problem of food. 
Well-known are the stories of com- 
munal riots and mass evacuation, of 
Kashmir Hyderabad. Com- 
munism feeds on dissatisfied labour, 


and 


ignorant peasants and low standard 
of living. China is a challenge to 
India. The devaluation of the pound 
has affected Indian economy. At this 
juncture, the Indian Christians have 
a special responsibility. Far from 
using religion as a cloak for preach- 
ing a hymn of hate and fanning the 
fire of fanaticism, we have the privi 
lege of showing the Christian spirit 
amidst tensions and _ struggles. 
Schools and colleges realize the sig- 
nificance of the times. The SCM as 
a University Christian Movement 
provides Christian fellowship. Chris- 
tian students are lay missionaries to 
their fellows. They seek to unite, 
witness and demonstrate the beauty 


Lends New Meanings 


of the Gospel. The SCM conducts a 
variety of social service programs, 
study groups, conferences and camps. 
Creeds divide, unites. Con- 
sider the words of Mahatma Gandhi: 
“If you want us to feel the aroma of 
Christianity, you must copy the rose. 
Ihe rose irresistibly draws people to 
itself and the scent remains with 
them.” 

Whatever the struggles and difh- 
culties, Christmas for the Christians 
in India is a holy-day as well as a 
holiday. In Nagercoil, my home 
town at the southernmost tip of 
India, Silent Night, Holy Night, and 
other carols, will be sung in homes 
and at church. Ours is a Christian 
community, built around the church 
and the schools established by Eng- 


service 


lish missionaries; here Christmas is 
celebrated as the season of domestic 
affection and of homecoming. Chil- 
dren troop out of schools. Boys come 
home from distant colleges. Families 
are re-united. Houses are painted, 
repaired and decorated with color- 
ful paper garlands and balloons. As 
in Medieval France, Christmas day 
is the “Day of New Clothes.” The 
tailors work overtime. Girls buy at- 
tractive Special cakes are 
baked, varieties of spiced Indian 
cookies are produced. The chickens 
are standing by! Presents are bought 
for children and children’s children. 
Christmas cards are sent and re- 


saris. 


ceived. Christmas is come again! 

Christmastide is a time for evalua- 
tion and rededication. People buy, 
give and receive. ‘The Church is 
crowded for the Christmas evening 
service. Look at those rows of gleam- 
ing coloured lights announcing the 
birth of Jesus Christ! Hear those 
sounds of “bamboo guns” marking 
the birth of the King of Kings! 
Crackers are fired. The Christmas 
lamps are lighted—they are em- 
blematic of Christ as the Light of 
the world. At midnight the carol 
parties, with lanterns in hand, go 
the rounds from house to house. 

The next morning the church 
bells announce the Christmas serv- 
ice, which is attended by one and 
all in the community. “Manger 
songs” and a multitude of Christmas 
carols fill the air. Meals on Christ- 
mas day are rich and abundant. 
Gifts are exchanged, sweet meats are 
given and taken. The disabled and 
poor are remembered with gifts. As 
dark comes, the lamps go on, crack- 
ers are fired and songs are sung. 
These are the outward signs; but 
Christmas itself is deeply enshrined 
in the hearts of Indian Christians, 
for another year to come. 


—H. S. S. LAWRENCE 


A graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of Education, T.C.U.C.; his 
full names is Harris Sam Sahayam 
Lawrence. 
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IN ENGLAND :—Carols, Curtailment and Courage 


A SMALL band of muffled figures, 
singing heartily the old familiar 
carols and swinging glowing lanterns, 
wends its way down an English coun- 
try lane toward a group of thatched 
cottages where a warm welcome 
awaits all who bring Christmas greet- 
ings. 

This Christmas-cardlike scene will 
be repeated over the length and 
breadth of England once again this 
Christmastime. The traditional bowl 
of Christmas wassail has become in 
modern times a pot of steaming hot 
tea, but the welcome for today’s car- 
olers is no less warm than for those 
of old. 


The sprigs of holly will appear 
again in English homes this Christ- 
mas, but the second world war and 
the years since have brought many 
changes. Months of saving, scheming 
and lining up for food will precede 
Christmas Day, 1949. And one can 
always hope for the boon of a few 
extra ounces of candies, tea, sugar 
and margarine to swell the ration 
allowance. Only the very fortunate 
will have turkey; for others there 
may be a chicken or extra large roast, 
if the meat ration has been saved 
for several weeks. The excitement 
will rise as the plum pudding is 
brought into the room, and none 


will object if it is not as rich as pre- 
war recipes demanded. 

Through the years it has become 
an institution for families to gather 
around the radio, after their Christ- 
mas dinner, and listen to the 
“Round the World Broadcast.” The 
program is concluded with a mes- 
sage from the King which through 
these years of difficult times has be- 
come a source of inspiration, com- 
fort and hope to the people. 

Christmas festivities will not cease 
with the drawing to a close of De- 
cember 25 but they will be con- 
tinued on to the next day, called 
Boxing Day, a relic of ancient times, 
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which is a National holiday. There 
will be sport meetings, parties, 
dances and for the children a visit to 
their own special Christmas panto- 
mime which is a fairy story or 
nursery rhyme brought to life on the 
stage through music, dancing and 
acting. Students in England do their 
share of singing in church, hospitals, 
home or in the streets. 

\s this is written it 


is not clear 





how recent world economic changes 
will affect coming Christmas festivi- 
ties in England. Whatever happens, 
there will be thousands of people 
happy in the surcease of war and 
looking to the future with quiet 


courage as Christians dedicated to 

strengthening democracy’ within 

their own nation and willing to en- 

dure hardships as they aid in build- 

ing a more co-operative and peaceful 
community of nations. 

—JEAN Hewitt 

Last year’s holder of the Amer- 

ican Home Economics Associa- 

tion International Scholarshib 


from England, is teaching now 
in USA. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES—Joy, Fear, Hope, Work 


C umsrmas 1949 sees new struc- 
tures where ruins stood four years 
ago, and newly-paved highways have 
replaced the bumpy wartime roads. 
well-stocked with attrac- 
tive wares; throngs of shoppers are 


Stores are 
seen. And only yesterday these peo- 
ple knew hunger, thirst, disease, felt 
fear and uncertainty for the morrow. 

No, there couldn't been a 
terrible war so recently! There, see 
the latest fashions on parade. What 
feasts are spread! It is Christmas and 
many make it a time to gorge them- 
selves with rich delicacies, to throw 


have 


away a whole year’s saving in a few 
hours—to forget for awhile the un- 
pleasant realities of yesterday. 

Colleges and universities have re- 
opened their doors—and their halls 
are crowded with eager students. 
Friends abroad have been generous, 
and our war-depleted libraries are 
filling up their shelves with books. 
The student thanks God that at last 
his country has found a place in the 
family of “free nations.” No longer 
does a foreign flag fly above the col- 
ors of his nation. Yet as he looks 
across the seas at still-subject peoples 
he cannot cease to work and pray 
that they, too, may shake off the 
yoke of colonial domination. 

But the Filipino student knows 
that all is not well in his own land. 
Peace? He dare not forget that his 
land is of the world of Asia, where 
there is unrest, strife, misery. In the 
past it was so easy to live as if the 
Philippines was a special country 
which could look to the East across 
the Pacific for the source of its well- 
being; but now, the calamity that 
engulfs her neighbors jolts her from 
any such unreal basis for security. 
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But the Filipino does not have to 
look beyond his country’s borders 
for dangers threatening the Philip- 
pines. Within his country’s borders 
he sees fertile ground for seeds of 
discontent leading violence. For 
Juan dela Cruz—our John Doe— 
has too long been down-trodden, ex- 
ploited, suppressed. But now he can- 
not be cowed by bombs, rifles, ar- 
mored tanks, armed these 
only send him scurrying into the jun- 
gle where he is harder to find and 
help. The student-citizen, the future 
leader of the nation, is concerned 
over the plight of the common tao— 
he knows that eventually he must 
correct the existing evil. 

And in the realm of self-govern- 
ment, the student is dissatisfied with 
the way the instruments of 


troops: 


self- 


determination have been used in the 
new Republic. True, independence 
has come, but utopia did not come 
with it. There is much more to be 
gained—and the student must get 
into the struggle. 

It is Christmas, and in his college 
the student sees around him nine 
out of ten fellow-students who ac- 
knowledge the same Savior, praising 
His name. But the Lord of all life 
is too often relegated to a minor 
role. Christmastime may well be a 
time when Christian students 
shall dedicate themselves to work 
for a deeper and richer Christian fel- 
lowship within the universities. 

—Luz AusEJo 


Native of Manila, P. I.; attend- 
ed Oslo and Amsterdam; now 
studying in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Give Your Old Texts 
Another Chance— 


Scientific Text-Books mean more 
than meat in universities abroad 
where both are in acute shortage 


DURING THE WAR in Europe and since then 
American students have sent 10,000 text- 
books abroad. Picture shows boy in Switzer- 
land depot happily stacking packages of books 
which later went to prison camps and bomb- 
damaged university libraries. 


THIS YEAR, our WSSF (World Student Service 
Fund) is campaigning for 1,000 modern tech- 
nical text-books. These it will send to univer- 
sities in Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Pakistan, India and other places where book- 
famine exists. (To warrant shipment over long 
distances, books must be in good condition.) 


SEND BOOKS TO: WSSF WAREHOUSE, 214 
East 21st Street, New York, N. Y., and mark 
the package: “Books for Universities Abroad.” 











In Africa: 


By LISTON POPE 


Ma NTING restlessness in the Af- 
rican population is characteristic of 
many territories in Africa, and a 
great many uprisings and riots are 
likely to occur there in the next few 
years—or even months. Deep dissat- 
isfaction with existing conditions has 
erupted into violence recently in 
widely separated places. In the Gold 
Coast some months ago an organized 
march on Government House was 
stopped by the police, with a num- 
ber of casualties among the march- 
ers. A general and largely spon- 
taneous strike of African workers in 
Southern Rhodesia closed most in- 
dustries for several days last year. 
Rioting between Indians and Zulus 
in Durban six months ago resulted 
in nearly 150 deaths. Most serious of 
all, a revolt in Madagascar last year 
exacted a death toll, from all causes, 
estimated by competent observers to 
be at least 60,000 Africans, and prob- 
ably more, though almost no infor- 
mation has been allowed to reach 
the outside world. There is every in- 
dication that these symptoms of un- 
rest are foreshadowings of more seri- 
ous conflicts yet to come. 

In the last four months I have had 
personal conferences with approxi- 
mately members of a group 
whose views are seldom solicited in 
Africa—the African leaders, in Brit- 
ish West Africa, the Belgian Congo, 
the Union of South Africa, and the 
Rhodesias. To be sure, it is often 
difficult to know who is an “African 
leader”; with one or two exceptions, 


125 


movements of self-expression among 
the Africans are poorly organized 
and vaguely led, due as largely to the 
repressive policies of the governing 
powers as to the political inexperi- 
and internal divisions of the 
Africans. But African nationalism is 
growing with astonishing rapidity 
within the borders of several coun- 
tries, and alongside it there is emerg- 
ing a new class of educated, astute 
Africans who have influence over 
large sections of the black popula- 
tion, and whose leadership will be 
followed significantly in any impor- 


ence 


Tides of Bitterness 


tant encounters with the European 
rulers. 

As a whole, the African leaders are 
probably as embittered, confused, 
and without hope as any group of 
men on earth. Their policy consists 
chiefly of opposition to European 
policies and practices. Grievances 
vary, but there is almost universal 
bitterness against the Europeans—a 
small minority in every country— 
who have arrogated to themselves all 
the most important political pre- 
rogatives, economic resources, and 
cultural opportunities. Hatred has 
reached its greatest intensity in the 
Union of South Africa, where re- 
pressive measures by the Nationalist 


Government (dominated by the 
Afrikaaners, or Boers) have pro- 
duced profound resentment and 


cynicism among the Africans (and 
among most of the English, Indians, 
and Coloureds as well). 

With respect to strategy, most Af- 
rican leaders are tentative and con- 





fused. Communism as a movement 
has been of little influence among 
them, with a few significant excep. 
tions—though Communism as a sym- 
bol of racial equality has a vague 
appeal to innumerable Africans. The 
leaders know that any contest of 
force with the European masters is 
almost certain to be disastrous for 
them and their followers—with the 
possible exception of the Gold Coast, 
where the situation seems to be very 
nearly ripe for violence. Constitu- 
tional procedures are still relied on 
for the most part, with considerable 
skepticism, in those British territor- 
ies where Africans have some access 
to the franchise and a measure of 
political representation. African 
trade unions are beginning to de- 
velop in several countries, with lit- 
tle help—and frequent opposition 
—from their European counterparts; 
collective bargaining and organized 
strikes may at length be effective 
channels of African expression. The 


This disturbance in Durban brought death to 150 and increased the underlying 
bitterness in local race relations 
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African press is often controlled by 
the government, and is in any event 
an ineffectual instrument, but it does 
manage in some cases to arouse pro- 
test and to convey propaganda. 
There is much talk in the Union of 
South Africa of a widespread move- 
ment of non-cooperation with Euro- 
peans; African leaders there have 
not forgotten that Gandhi evolved 
his strategy in Natal. 

Most of all, African leaders appear 
to hope for some miraculous deliver- 
ance from beyond themselves and 
their followers. The United Nations, 
the United States, India, and Russia 
all stand, in varying degrees, as mes- 
siahs who may help to free the Af- 
rican from his bondage. Sometimes 
the hope centers on a great African 
leader yet to emerge, who in selfless- 
ness and fearlessness will remove the 
disabilities of his people. 

Hope for a great hypothetical 
leader is inspired in the Africans 





In Africa: 


By DOROTHY A. NYLAND 


Mase been reading about race 
trouble in Africa? So did Darrell 
and Mildred Randall—and decided 
to devote their lives to doing some- 
thing about it. 

Both have grown up in youth 
work in the church. Darrell was ac- 
tive in the Wesley Foundation at 
the University of Nebraska, Mildred 
served as a member of the Cleveland 
Youth Council. She represented the 
Pilgrim Fellowship at Estes Park 
where she was elected president of 
the Christian Youth Council of 
North America and served for two 
years. Instead of continuing to teach 
in Cleveland public schools, she de- 
tided to supervise youth work for 
the Congregational churches on a 
subsistence basis. When they were 
married Darrell was a conscientious 
objector to war, serving in the spe- 
ial group at Columbia University 
preparing to go overseas. At their 
request no presents were sent from 
Youth Council friends for their wed- 
ding: instead a check of $25.00 went 
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more largely by Christian than by 
Fascist influences. But Christianity, 
traditionally the most powerful force 
among the indigenous people of Af- 
rica, plays a rapidly declining role. 
African leaders, nearly all of whom 
are educated in mission schools, do 
not expect the Christian churches 
and missions to have an important 
part in their emancipation; they 
rather anticipate that most European 
churchmen and missionaries may be 
in the camp of the opposition. Most 
African spokesmen acknowledge the 
contributions made in the past, es- 
pecially by mission education, but 
the mission schools remain for the 
most part under European direction 
and are supported principally by 
government funds; they are, there- 
fore regarded with growing sus- 
picion. A few church bodies in Africa 
have spoken out against repressive 
racial measures; fewer still have 
modified the color bar within their 


own fellowships, with the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches lead- 
ing the way. On the whole, however, 
African leadership considers that the 
missions are living on past glories 
and government money. 

The picture of the new African 
leader adds up, then, to one of bit- 
terness, confusion, and frustration. 
But increasingly he is learning to 
lead the black millions who comprise 
the basic human stuff of Africa. He 
will make many mistakes before his 
own political education is adequate 
for his role. Africa is a vast and com- 
plex continent whose pattern of 
social evolution is still hidden. 
The development of its social and 
political forms during the next few 
years will undoubtedly merit a de- 
scription by the Zulus of their jagged 
Valley of a Thousand Hills: “A 
place that got badly hurt in the 
making.” 


[Reprinted, with permission, from 
Christianity and Crisis.] 





Island of Sanity 


to the American Friends Service 
Committee. Darrell worked in a men- 
tal hospital while Mildred finished 
her master’s degree in Nutrition. 
Their idea was to study race rela- 
tions in Africa, India and China 
and then go do something about it. 

Their wish was fulfilled. The 
Methodist Board sent them to Af- 
rica for a special three-year term. 
They saw Liberia, worked for a year 
in the Belgian Congo, visited Portu- 
guese East Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia. Right now they are serv- 
ing in Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa: there racial tensions 
are considered worse than anywhere 
else in the world. 

What have they found? “City of 
Gold and City of Burlap” is how 
the Randalls describe Johannesburg 
—gold for the whites and burlap 
for the Negroes. They quote a child 
care specialist: “In spite of having 
been all over Europe and seen how 
children live there I have never seen 
worse conditions than in the native 


township just outside Johannes- 
burg.” The Randalls found that 
80% of the eight million Africans 
in South Africa cannot read or write; 
tuberculosis for the non-whites is 
highest in the world, while the rate 
for whites is lowest in the world. One 
out of every 133 persons in South 
Africa is blind.” 

In the midst of these appalling 
conditions the Randalls developed 
an inter-racial work camp—the first 
in South Africa. About forty differ- 
ent young people came together at 

(Continued on page 18) 





Darrell and Mildred Randall will be in the 
USA for college visits this winter 














“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers .. .” 
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“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 
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How Silently, How Silently 


It was a sure instinct which placed 
celebration of the birth of our Lord 
at that date in the year when light 
of day begins to increase, and dark- 
ness to wither away. “Dayspring 
from on high,” “Light of the world,” 
“Sun of my soul,” “the brightness 
of Zion's glad morning’—in such 
terms those who have found them- 
light, and 


of the day” speak of Christmas and 


selves “the children of 


the Incarnation. 

The turn of the season from dark 
to light is imperceptible to most of 
us—as may be also the dawning of 
Christ’s will and power in our lives. 
But it can be, and for millions zs, 
reality. The world could be remade 
in this season if everyone nominally 
a Christian should genuinely realize 
that new life in Christ has dawned 
in each person willing to believe 
Christmas is true. “As many as re- 
ceived him, to them he gave power 
to become children of God. 24 
That’s the turning of the year, of 
a human life, and of history itself. 


Merry Conference to You 


Again many hundreds of students 
will celebrate Christmas by putting 
a wreath in the window and a con- 
ference name-tag in their lapel. The 
Pacific-Southwest YM-YW_ confer- 
ence at snowless Asilomar; 1000 In- 
ter-seminarians at Rock Island; 
Methodist students from all over, at 
Urbana; Disciples having _ their 
quadrennial at Des Moines; Baptists 
at Kalamazoo for their national stu- 
dent confab; Evangelical United 
Brethren at Otterbein College—the 
plethora proliferates. 

Adding up to what? Holiday con- 
ferences do mean thousands won't 
spend it with family and home ties 
more than a few hours—a distinct 
loss these days. Huge budgets are 
required to gather all these students 
to national centers—and these must 
be justified against the considera- 
tions of giving to missions and 
interdenominational work. 





non- or 


10 


itself be- 
malady of 
students, too busy planning and re- 


Conference-trotting can 
come an occupational 


porting ever to get anything sig- 
nificant really done. 

But student conferences today do 
make strides in mutual understand- 
ing, world Christian action, per- 
sonal devotion. May the conferences 
set for this month be abundantly 
and specifically blessed by Him in 
whose name they are called, and 
whose coming they may again pro- 
claim to a tired and anxious race of 
men. 


Student, Buy Books 


What will be the selection of 
books you'll face on your shelves 
when you graduate? 

Poileu’s First French Course (Re- 


vised) 
Accountancy and Ledger Forms 
(1943) 
Choice Smatterings of Poetry 


(end. ed.) 

Tom Swift and His 
(1923) 

Dull Studies in Modern History 
(2 vols.) 

Algebra Beyond Aquatics 

Studies in Obsolete Physics (with 
pencil sketches of prof on fly- 
leaf) 

Lurid Lips (25c, A Novel of Ac- 
tion) 

A Beginner’s Unimportant Geog- 
raphy 

From Plato to Dale Carnegie (Re- 
vised) 


Chickens 
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Artifacts of Melanesian Pre-His- 
tory 

Helical Torques in Steel Dentures 

Etc., etc. 


Far be it from us to suggest which 
of these volumes you should pack 
up to take home and keep for your 
grandchildren, which you should 
press generously upon your room. 
mate, or which you should toss into 
the nearest incinerator. 

But what we do urge is that when 
you leave college you have collected 
several shelves of good books, dis. 
tinguished, long-term, well chosen 
volumes to form the nucleus of a 
permanent library wherever you go. 
You'll be far more likely to buy 
them now—and even read them now 
—than in these next years of getting 
yourself settled in a home. They'll 
take a bit of packing, but it’s worth 
it: the selection of books you build 
around you speaks tellingly of what 
sort of person you are. 

We're told that students just don’t 
read books—except for a few eager 
souls who try to keep up with best- 
seller lists or try to travel the wastes 
of sentimentality and swamps of 
cheesecake found in the “big” cur- 
rent novels. Almost all students are 
so busy reading textbooks, _ pre- 
sumably, that serious literature out- 
side their courses doesn’t penetrate 
to any but the merest few. We wish 
that weren’t so, especially as it deals 
with current books about Christian 
faith and its concerns, for this gen- 
eration will never have any more 
leisure to read good books than it 
has now in college. 

Modern interiors—the livingroom 
with broadloom rug, twill up 
holstered chair and davenport, end- 
tables, silk-shaded lamp, “period” 
radio or television set, large mirror 
—characteristically make no _ place 
for books. Yet where you find a 
household where books—good ones, 
read and some reread—are in evi- 
dence, you usually find perspective, 
greater serenity, far deeper intelli- 
gence and graciousness. You may 
well start right now to build wisely 
a library to become part of your life. 
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BOOKS THAT 
HAVE SHAPED 
SOCIETY 


About the Fun of Reading, Too 


ie rHat profound work of philoso- 
phy, Alice Through the Looking- 
there is a conversation be- 
tween one of the animal characters 
and little Alice. The animal was 
angry at the knowledge which Alice 
showed on certain subjects, and he 
charged bitterly, “You have been 
peeking down chimneys and looking 
into windows and listening at key- 
holes, else you couldn’t have known 
it!” Alice answers, “Oh yes, I could.” 
“How?” asks the animals. “It is in a 


Glass, 
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book,” Alice answers. That is the an- 
swer to a good many things in life. 
It is in a book. It is also the descrip- 
tion of the source of some of the 
best pleasure a person can have. 

A poet recently has celebrated this 
truth in a little verse, the last two 
lines of which state the truth pic- 
turesquely. It is written by Aileen 
Passmore. Notice the vivid figure of 
speech in the last lines: “What oys- 
ters rich with priceless pearls We'll 
open with the paper knife!” That 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


has happened. It does happen. It 
will happen if you use the paper 
knife on the right oyster. 

What has all this got to do with 
the title at the head of this—‘Books 
That Have Shaped Society?’’ Come 
over closer, and J will let you in on 
a secret. The editor asked me to 
write on books that have shaped so- 
ciety. I like to please him, so I am 
putting that in the title. He won't 
read it, and he will never know that 
the article is about something else. 


WW 


For I can’t help putting in a strong 
plug for books as fun. For if you 
don’t get any fun out of reading, you 
won't get on with it, and then what 
is the use of the most massive list 
of world-shaking books that anyone 
could get up? What is the use of 
spreading a five-course dinner with 
a two-inch thick juicy steak as a 
climax before a man who has no 
appetite at all? What is the use of 
listing 50 books for a person who 
does not like reading or who pre- 
fers Superman or the Rover Boys 
on the Mississippi to anything else? 

Now I will give you another se- 
cret. It is a secret to lots of people, 
even students, as secret as the formu- 
la for the atom bomb. Reading can 
be a lot of fun. By that I do not 
mean joke books, such as Bennett 
Cerf’s Try and Stop Me or the col- 
lected works of Robert Benchley, 
James Thurber, or Stephen Leacock 
(the Lord be thanked for them!). 
I mean books that have really been 
a force in changing the direction of 
life, pointing up new horizons for 
mankind, and bringing in a new 
cultural outlook. 

Consider for a moment something 
that is being done under our eyes 
by the Great Books Foundation 
which has organized groups to study 
some of the most influential books of 
all history. Thousands of people are 
finding the study of these books the 
most exciting adventure that their 
minds have ever gone out on. In 
1,500 groups, located in 300 com- 
munities throughout the country, 
50,000 people are studying and talk- 
ing, each month, about Plato, Mon- 
taigne, Thoreau, Freud, and a lot 
of other major league writers. There 
are 45 groups in New York City, 
alone. This movement started with 
John’ Erskine’s famous Honors 
Course at Columbia University, was 
later introduced to the University 
of Chicago undergraduates by one of 
his students, Mortimer Adler, and 
in 1946 was formally incorporated 


by Robert M. Hutchins as a non- 
profit making foundation for adult 
education. One result has been that 
in hundreds of places, Aristotle and 
Aeschylus, John Locke and Spinoza 
have arisen from their graves and 
become living people. Anyone in- 
terested in this kind of adventure 
may write to the Great Books Foun- 
dation, Box NN, Chicago go, III. 

Now I would be guilty of unsup- 
ported boasting if I said that I have 
read all these great books. For the 
third year of this reading, for in- 
stance, there are books listed that I 
would run from. There is, for ex- 
ample, Euclid’s Elements of Geom- 
etry. I can only say, “The hours I 
spent with thee, dear Euclid, are 
like a string of headaches to me.” 
There is a book of selections from 
Calvin’s Institutes. You read it, and 
tell me about it. Also Lavoisier’s 
Elements of Chemistry. I would give 
waivers on it to any group that wants 
it. On the other hand, in these 
books which have shaped the world, 
there are giant hours of pleasure 
and adventure. There is history, 
such as Gibbons’ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Macaulay's 
History of England, Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. To these we could add 
more recent books which are in the 
great tradition of history: Winston 
Churchill’s History of the Second 
World War, in several volumes; 
James Truslow Adams’ The Epic of 
America; the Beards’ The Rise of 
American Civilization; Sherwood’s 
Roosevelt and Hopkins. All of these 
can be great events in the mind, 
and I would add, no matter how the 
highbrows would scorn me, H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History. 

I will get myself so excited writing 
in this way that I will recommend 
five other great books well worth 
making an attack on. I have tried 
it on some of them, and, the Lord 
being my helper, I am coming back 
again. Try such books as Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations; Dar- 


win’s Origin of Species; Karl Marx’ 
Das Kapital. 1 admit that Marx igs 
heavy going, and you will not finish 
it, but it is one of the most pro. 
foundly influential books ever writ. 
ten, and it is a great experience to 
find out for oneself just what it was, 
To these one might well add Freud’; 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis, and 
Turner's Frontiers of American His. 
tory. 

I am not compiling a list of books, 
but just marking out some areas 
where there is a lot of pleasure wait- 
ing. I envy anyone who has never 
read Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The 
same goes for Hesketh Pearson's 
book on Shaw, entitled G. B. §. 
Reading Samuel E. Morrison’s life 
of Columbus, entitled Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea is just about as much 
fun as taking a trip to Bermuda, and 
costs a lot less. So is Sandburg’s six 
volumes on Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years in two volumes, and Lincoln 
in the White House in four volumes. 
You could have fun, too, with Doug- 
las Freeman’s Robert E. Lee, though 
I must confess the military details 
get me down a bit in that. Take a 
shot at three of the most exciting 
books of personal history, all of this 
century: Schweitzer’s Out of My Life 
and Thought, Lincoln Steffen’s Au- 
tobiography, and Vincent Shean’s 
Personal History. 

The same quality of excitement 
holds good for religion. Try any of 
these notable books, all recent, on 
Jesus: Dr. Fosdick’s The Man from 
Nazareth, and Dean Sperry’s Jesus 
Then and Now. If you haven't read 
C. S. Lewis’ Screw Tape Letters 
thank God, and go to it! You never 
dreamed that the devil could be so 
interesting. And then there is that 
book by one of my favorite girls, 
Dorothy Sayers, entitled Creed or 
Chaos. She knows her way around 
in the field of religion, and her 
writing is far better than in her 
detective stories, good as they are. 

Well, that is enough for now. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE BEST SELLER 


In brief outline: how the Bible as we now know it grew 
and has come down to us through the centuries 


Luvety interest in Bible study 
makes timely a quick summary of the 
main steps by which this acknowl- 
edged greatest of books gained its 
present form. Time was when the 
family Bible didn’t accumulate dust 
from disuse; it was actually hidden 
amid dust and refuse because read- 
ing of it was forbidden by kings and 
bishops. The Church’s eagerness to 
promote Bible reading is modern 
history, quite different from the era 
when the Church bought and burned 
available Bibles so that people could 
not read them. From stone tablets, 
on which the Ten Commandments 
are reported to have been written, 
to the very thin India paper used 
today, a long and sometimes cruel 
evolution has marked Holy Writ. 
Originally written in Hebrew on 
parchment or papyrus scrolls, the 
earliest Old Testament writings were 
preserved in copies carefully made 
according to strict rules. 


Translations from Old Scrolls: 280 
B.C.-150 A.D. After the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, Greek culture 
spread rapidly throughout the Medi- 
terranean countries and Greek came 
to be the common language. By the 
Third Century B.C. the Hebrew Bi- 
ble was rewritten in Greek for Jews 
living outside of Palestine. Legend 
says that Ptolemy of Egypt appoint- 
ed seventy scholars to translate the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek for the 
great Jewish population in Egypt, 
and that each scholar, after working 
seventy days, came out with the 
identical translation. Therefore it 
was called the Septuagint which 
means “of the seventy.” This story is 
undoubtedly fictitious, but the trans- 
lation marks an important step in 
spreading the use of the Bible. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of the disciples who 
knew Jesus personally, they told 
others of Him in their letters and 
in talks. Then, as time passed, His 
life was written down. By the end of 
the second century the books of the 
New Testament were collected in 
almost their present-day form, and 
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by the fourth century the Old and 
New Testaments were used together. 


First Translation of the Entire 
Bible, c. 383-410 A.D. The spread of 
Christianity through the Roman 
Empire led to Latin translations, the 
best of which was the work of 
Jerome, a_ brilliant and _ inspired 
scholar. It took him twenty-five years, 
but his translation lived through the 
Dark Ages as the Bible of Europe, 
and it is today the official text of the 
Roman Catholic Church. From the 
more frequent and common use 
made by the church of this outstand- 
ing translation, it was called the 
Vulgate Bible (lat. vulgus, common, 
ordinary), although this term was 
not applied until the 13th century. 


The First English Translation, c. 
735. Many interesting legends are 
told about this early work, but no 
actual manuscripts are known to 


have survived. 


The First English Bible, 1383. 
John Wyclif, English divine who or- 
ganized a Franciscan-like band of 
“poor-priests” known as Lollards, 
wanted a translation for the use of 
this group as they went among the 
people, preaching. With help from 
others, Wyclif in 1838 completed an 
English Bible based on the Latin 
Vulgate Bible. But the Church au- 
thorities were not pleased with his 
work, for they prohibited the read- 
ing of the Bible save by the clergy, 
and some years after Wyclif’s death 
his body was disinterred and pub- 
licly burned. 


The First Bible of the Reforma- 
tion, 1522-34. Knowledge of the first 
printed Bible from the shop of 
Johannes Gutenberg in about 1456, 
is part of every grade school stu- 
dent’s growing enlightenment, but 
the importance for Christianity of 
the invention of the printing press 
cannot be exaggerated even by ener- 
getic imaginations. The whole course 
of the Reformation would have been 
different without the power of the 
printed word. Martin Luther had at 
his disposal all that was needed for 
successful translation: knowledge of 
the Bible; knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin; understanding of his 
people—and access to a printing 
press. He finished a German transla- 
tion of the New Testament in 1522 
and of the whole Bible in 1534. His 
was the first western European 
translation based, not on the official 
Catholic Bible (the Latin Vulgate) 
but on the original Hebrew and 
Greek. Luther’s use of the Saxon 
speech, enriched by his selection of 
vivid everyday expressions, made the 
translation widely acceptable and in- 
fluenced tremendously the develop- 
ment of the German language. 
Changes in spelling and punctuation 
have been made, but his work has 
remained the standard text of Ger- 
man Protestantism for four hundred 
years and has had a considerable 
influence on all subsequent English 
translations. 


First Printed New Testament in 
English: 1525. The first English lan- 
guage New Testament was the work 
of William Tyndale who met with 
such opposition in his own country 
that he went to Germany, where his 
translation was printed in 1525. The 
next year copies were smuggled into 
England in sacks of grain, cloth, and 
furs—and immediately both King 
and Church prohibited its use by the 
laity. Church authorities bought all 
copies they could find and burned 
them. Meanwhile Tyndale was work- 
ing on the Old Testament, with the 
financial support of English mer- 
chants. Before his work had gone 
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much beyond Chronicles, he was be- 
trayed to his enemies and kept for 
sixteen months in Vilvorde Castle in 


Belgium. Tyndale begged his friends 
for a warm coat, his Hebrew Bible, 
grammar and dictionary, and for a 
candle, that he might proceed with 
his translation, but he never com- 
pleted his work. He was tried as a 
heretic and on October 6, 1536 near 
Brussels he was strangled and then 
burned. 


First Printed Bible in English, 
1535. The work begun by William 
Tyndale was finished by Miles Cov- 
erdale, who left England in 1528 and 
prepared (probably in Germany) a 
translation of the whole Bible, using 
Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament and Pentateuch, and two 
Latin and two German versions. 
Thus, it was not a direct translation 
from original texts, as Tyndale’s was, 
but it brought together in a wonder- 
ful whole the work of various great 
men. This first printed English Bible 
was published either in Zurich or 
Marburg, and was circulated in Eng- 
land quietly but without much difh- 
culty. It carried an elaborate dedi- 
cation to Henry VIII but the British 
King did not lend his endorsement 
to this Bible until 1537, when an 
edition was printed in England. 


The Great Bible, 1539-41. Henry 
VIII (of all people!) authorized 
Thomas Cromwell to supervise the 
publication of a Bible in English, 
and Cromwell asked Coverdale to 
prepare the text. Known as the Great 
Bible, it was published in England 
in 1539. Henry VIII issued a procla- 
mation that this Bible should be 
read in the churches, and three or 
four copies were chained to stands in 
various parts of the larger churches. 
For a few years general Bible read- 
ing was unopposed. Swiftly, however 
reaction among the clergy set in, and 
Bible reading was prohibited to all 
but the nobility and a few others. 
Thousands of Bibles were mutilated 
and destroyed. When Edward VI 
came to the throne, Bibles were re- 
stored to the pulpits and the Great 
Bible was reprinted. 


The Geneva Bible, 1560. When 
the ardently Catholic Mary Tudor 
came to the English throne, public 
use of the Bible was prohibited. John 
Rogers and Archbishop Cranmer 
were burned at the stake, because of 
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with the Great 
Bible. Many Protestant leaders fled 
to Switzerland, where in Geneva 
scholars were preparing French, 
Spanish and Italian Bible transla- 
tions. English scholars there were re- 
vising the Old Testament of the 
Great Bible and Tyndale’s New 
Testament after a study of numerous 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts: this 
revision was published in 1560 as a 
small book for use by the people. It 
immediately became the most popu- 
lar edition because, for the first time, 
the text was divided into verses, be- 
cause it had easy type and good 
notes, and because it was “neither 
cumbersome nor costly, was terse 
and vigorous in style, literal and yet 
boldly idiomatic.” It is sometimes 
called the “Breeches Bible” because 
the seventh verse in Genesis 3 reads 
here, as in Wyclif’s version, “They 
sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.” This is the 
Bible that the earliest colonists 
brought with them to America. 


their connection 


The Rheims-Douai Bible, 1582- 
1609. Faced with the vigorous activ- 
ity of the Protestant translators and 
the irrepressible demands for an in- 
telligible version by the people, the 
Roman Catholic Church decided to 
issue an English version. ‘The New 
Testament was issued in Rheims in 
1852 and the Old Testament in 
Douai in 1609, the completed Bible 
being known as the Rheims-Douai 
Bible. The translation was based on 
the current Latin Vulgate text on 
the grounds (so states the preface) 
of its antiquity, long use, connection 
with the Church Fathers, alleged ac- 
curacy and superiority even to the 
Greek and Hebrew texts, although 
Greek, Hebrew, and other texts were 
studied. It was the notes, rather than 





the text, that made the translation 
strongly Catholic. 


The Authorized Version of King 
James, 1611. When King James | 
came to the throne one of his first 
acts was to call the Hampton Court 
Conference (1604). While it failed to 
settle the prevailing religious con- 
troversy, the conlerence was Sig- 
nificant because it proposed a new 
translation or revision of the Bible 
that would have the approval of all 
religious groups. The king support- 
ed the idea with enthusiasm and 
promptly appointed fifty-four schol- 
ars to undertake the work. Groups 
of committee-members were assigned 
to work on certain sections. 

After three years of concentrated 
work the revision was finished, then 
the final editors went over it all for 
nine months more. Although pub- 
lished in 1611 without authorization 
by King James or the Church, it im- 
mediately replaced the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble and the Great Bible in the 
churches, and within fifty years had 
surpassed the Geneva Bible in use 
in the home. Its excellence and in- 
fluence are easily explained. Since 
the publication of the Bishops’ Bible, 
Hebrew and Greek scholarship had 
improved a great deal. The revision, 
made by a number of men rather 
than one or two, contained the rich 
combination of many ideas and ex- 
perience. It was freer of controversy 
than most previous versions as no 
marginal notes were inserted except 
for explanations of some Greek or 
Hebrew words. The beautiful style 
reflects the literary quality and 
standards set by the period which 
included writers like Spencer, Bacon, 
Sidney, Marlowe, and Shakespeare. 


Later English Versions. So incom- 
parable was the text of the King 
James Bible that for almost two hun- 
dred and fifty years no other lasting 
revisions appeared. During the nine- 
teenth century, however, the dis- 
covery of more ancient manuscripts, 
the increased knowledge gained from 
better scholarship, and the discov- 
eries made by archeologists in the 
Near East threw new light on cer- 
tain passages in the King James 
Bible. The English language itself 
had changed during the years. In 
1870 the Bishop of Winchester, at a 
convention of the Church of Eng- 
land, proposed that a new revision 
be made, and a committee was ap- 
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Great Bible, 1539 
Geneva Bible, 1560 
Bishops Bible, 1568 
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161 KING JAMES 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
1901 AMERICAN STANDARD 
REVISED VERSION 
Weymouth 
Moffatt 
Goodspeed 
CONFRATERNITY Basic English 
NEW TESTAMENT others 
pointed representing various de- bility had worked diligently for sev- reasons. The first is that no adequate 


nominations. American scholars were 
invited to participate in the work, 
and documents were exchanged fre- 
quently between New York and Lon- 
don. In 1881 the New Testament 
was published. Four years later 
(1885) the complete Bible appeared. 
The American Revision Committee 
disagreed on some words and phrases, 
their preferences being printed in 
an appendix; so in 1901 the Amer- 
ican Standard Revised Version with 
these and other changes in the text 
was published. 

The goth Century saw numerous 
scholars—among them Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, Weymouth and Wil- 
liams—publish their own transla- 
tions of the Bible or New Testa- 
ment. Use of this, along with the 
King James and Revised Versions, 
has enriched Bible study. In 1946 the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament, which is the work 
of a Committee appointed by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education, was published. Fifteen 
scholars charged with the responsi- 
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eral years. They are now completing 
translation of the Old Testament. 

Dean Luther Allan Weigle, Chair- 
man of the Commission of Scholars, 
writes in his latest book, “The Eng- 
lish New Testament”: 


The Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament is not a new 
translation, in the sense in which 
Moffatt and Goodspeed have made 
new translations, without regard to 
the well-known phrases of the Tyn- 
dale-King James tradition. The com- 
mittee was charged to revise the Eng- 
lish New ‘Testament, taking the 
American Standard Version as a 
base, and changing it only where it 
was deemed necessary in the interest 
of accuracy, clarity, directness, and 
simplicity. It was instructed to make 
only such changes in the text as 
should be agreed upon by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership 
of the committee—a more conserva- 
tive rule than that which had gov- 
erned revision in the 1870's, which 
required only a two-thirds vote of 
members present. 

Yet the Revised Standard Version 
is in effect a new translation for three 


revision can be made except upon 
the basis of as thorough study of the 
Greek text, and as careful procedure 
in putting its meaning into English, 
as would be required in the case of a 
new translation. The second is that 
the committee has used the new 
evidence concerning the Greek text 
and the new resources for under- 
standing the vocabulary and gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament 
which have been afforded by the re- 
markable discoveries of the past sixty 
years, since the revisions of 1881 and 
1901 were made. The third is that 
the present committee was not 
obliged, as the former committees 
were, to maintain the peculiar forms 
of Elizabethan English in which the 
King James Version is cast. 





THIS ARTICLE draws heavily 
on the useful outline “The His- 
tory of the English Bible,” pub- 
lished as a public service by The 
American Bible Society. The com- 
plete outline may be had by send- 
ing 5c for one copy, or one dollar 
for 50 copies. Address the Society 
at: 450 Park Avenue, New York 
as, N. ¥. 
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No Halo for Horatio Alger 


Don’t hoard useless old tomes, says JAMES RIETMULDER—and learn 
the thoughtful technique of buying and keeping the right books 


| has been said in class- 
rooms and elsewhere concerning the 
role of books in shaping a culture 
in molding personality .. . in 
transmitting knowledge. No need to 
underscore those points again! There 
is, however, one present danger which 
needs mention: Don’t put halos 
around books! Ours is still a young 
nation, and as a people we seem to 
have carried over from our not-so- 
distant past a store of halos which 
were fashioned at a time when every 
book was a precious, rare, treasured 
possession, with heirloom qualities. 
But in the past half-century the 
American publishing business has 
outmoded halos by making all kinds 
of books available, cheaply. Now- 
adays when we buy a book we are 
not, necessarily, adding to a perma- 
nent library. Books purchased, like 
newspapers and magazines, need not 
all be saved for posterity. That 
Americans do hoard books was amus- 
ingly demonstrated to wartime Gls, 
when on many a lonely Pacific Isle 
big, fat book-packages disgorged such 
items as pamphlets on 
crocheting baby booties, or histories 
of obscure counties, even Horatio 
Alger books. Quite a few of the at- 
tics of America got a house-cleaning 
during the war, by people whose 
generous impulses had been restrict- 
ed by their life-long habit of hoard- 
ing books. 


collectors 


Not all books are sacred! Only a 
few of them are. Whether a book is 
worth buying and then is worth 
keeping, is largely a personal ques- 
tion. Many books that you will buy 
and read, may not fit into your plans 
for a personal library. Of course, in- 
dividual hobbies, professional inter- 
ests, family interests, and money and 
space help determine what stays in 
the personal library. Nearly every- 
one starts off with: a dictionary, a 
Bible and perhaps a Commentary, 
reference books (almanacs, home 
medical adviser, atlas, quotations, 
thesaurus, etc.), basic anthologies of 
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At student Conferences one usually finds well- 
stocked book tables—like this one (“Froncon” 
at Lawrence, Kansas) 


American, English and world litera- 
ture, concise basic histories, books of 
poetry. Thence forward, the field of 
choice is wide: this year you may 
choose from 10,000 new books and 
others not brand new 
still in the “active” category. 

Sometimes it’s hard to choose be- 
tween equally attractive books that 
are offered in the same field. In this 
dilemma some use the pound-per- 
dollar criterion, others respond to 
the lure of the jacket colors, some 
read the jacket copy, while a few 
study the table of contents and take 
a brief sampling of the inside pages. 
At least one of these methods is 
legitimate! In addition it might be 
of help to set down here a few hints 
to discriminating book-buying: 


50,000 but 


Your bookseller: Here’s your top 
“resource,” guide, critic, reviewer. If 
you get acquainted with him, or 
her, he’ll get to know what interests 
you. He has to choose every day from 
all the new books and all the books 
in print: to select what goes into 
his shop he plows through piles of 
daily mail and catalogues, sees pub- 
lishers’ salesmen, reads weekly trade 
magazines. He trys to select for his 
bookstore the books that he believes 
his customers may want. Of course, 
no bookstore can stock all of the 
known books, new and old. But 


every bookstore can get for you any 
book. Shop bookstores to find a good 
one; browse in and buy from that 
store. Have your name put on the 
store’s mailing list. You can influ- 
ence the kinds of books displayed, 
promoted, and sold. 


Your Special Interest Magazines: 
The editors of professional, tech- 
nical, religious, and other periodicals 
screen the new books in their fields; 
review pages in these journals are 
your guide to books that are related 
to your interests. The advertisements 
featured in these journals should not 
be taken without salt; nevertheless 
they serve the important function of 
pointing out what’s new. Book te- 
views in The Christian Century, The 
Nation, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New York Times Sunday Mag- 
azine—these are among the best 
sources for information on current 
books. 


Publishers’ Mailings: Have your- 
self put on the mailing list of those 
publishers who are bringing out 
books in any of your special interest 
fields. You will then receive book 
catalogues and news releases about 
books which you may be able to scan 
at your bookstore, or certainly can 
place your order there. 
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The Man Born to Be King, by Dorothy 
L. Sayers (Harper, 1949, $3.75) brings 
us in twelve dramas the life of Christ 
as they were broadcast in Britain, writ- 
ten by the famous mystery-story author 
and produced by Val Gielgud. Thought- 
ful, moving, admirable for student pro- 
duction or reading. 


Lust for Power, by Joseph Haroutunian 
(Scribner, 1949, $3) is a solid, deeply 
convinced tracing of the modern trend 
from love of power to lust for it, in 
rather pessimistic neo-orthodox terms. 
Theological, timely, picturesque, corus- 
cating. 


Peace Is Possible, edited by Sydney 
Temple (New Era Press, Deep River, 
Conn., 1949, $2) gives 14 essays by 
Episcopalians honoring the late Ade- 
laide Case, and exploring the _back- 
ground and prospects of Christian paci- 
fism with considerable freshness and 
realism. Practical, idealistic. 


The Reserue Shelf 


Prayers and Meditation (A Monthly 
Cycle Arranged for Daily Use) edited 
by Gerald Heard (Harper, 1949, $2) 
gives less-than-Christian but inspired 
neo-platonic utterance to devotional 
thoughts largely recorded by a keen, 
yogi-like anthropologist and mystery- 
writer in Southern California. As a 
prayer guide it seems abstract, its stud- 
ies deep but ineffable and speculative. 
Cosmic, quasi-theosophical. 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and 
Marriage, by Peter A. Bertocci (Associa- 
tion, 1949, $2.50) is a forthright Haddam 
House volume by a Boston University 
professor who knows students and talks 
their language in this broadly Christian 
approach to sex as illuminated only by 
love and understanding. Wise, practical, 
dealing with an amazing wealth of 
cases, it answers more of the deep and 
frank questions than most such books. 
Fresh, realistic, Kinsey-corrective. 


Treasury of the Christian Faith, edited 
by Stuber and Clark (Association, 1949, 
$5.00) is over 800 packed pages of an 
amazingly varied selection of paragraphs 
by some 750 Christian writers, ancient 
and modern, with notable emphasis on 
the modern. For excerpts to read in 
student worship services, seed-thoughts 
under 50 headings for talks, and general 
inspiration, this anthology is a find. 
Encyclopedic, nuggety. 


Fellowships of Concern, by Harvey 
Seifert (Abingdon, 1949, 75c) is 96 
paper-bound pages about cell-groups 
and how they serve spiritual growth, by 
a lucid-writing professor at University 
of Southern California. Informed, prac- 
tical 


The Quaker Story, by Sidney Lucas 
(Harper, 1949, $1.75) gives a British 
view of Friends’ history, brief and quiet, 
appending an excellent set of “queries” 
for spiritual life. Friendly both ways. 





Life-Raft Library 





It used to be that people compiled lists of books they'd take along to read “on a desert island.” In these transient times, 
when readers assume that even islands may keep moving, we asked a few people well known to our student movement what 
five books, published in this century, they'd gather up for a prolonged sojourn on a life-raft—granted that ample water 
and food, shark-repellent, and sun-shade (but not radio or television!) were also part of the cargo. Here are the interesting 
selections, showing the catholicity of Christian-student-movement tastes and perhaps the sparse literary output of our 


century.—Ed. 


Bill Ellis (Harvard grad student) 


NigEBuHR—Moral Man and Immoral Society 


Frost—Collected Poems 
VIRGINIA WooL_Fr—Orlando 
Tittich—The Protestant Era 


Tuomas Mann—The Magic Mountain 


Alexander (“Lex”) Miller (Union Seminary, N. Y., 


grad student) 


Conrapv—Lord Jim 
T. E. LAawrence—Letters 


Cuerry-Garrap—The Worst Journey in the World 
(the story of Scott’s polar expedition) 


Jerome—Three Men in a Boat 


DAMON RuUNYON—Collected Works 


or 
BartH—Church Dogmatics 


Joanna Rogers (Wellesley College senior) 


ExurpEry—The Little Prince 
Frost—Collected Poems 


Paton—Cry the Beloved Country 


Lewis—The Screwtape Letters 


Proust—A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
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Roswell Moore (student at Episcopal Theological 


School, Cambridge) 


ToynBEE—A Study of History 
S. V. Benet—Collected Poems 
BAILLIE—A Diary of Private Prayer 


TempLte—Nature, Man, and God 
DorotHy SAyYERsS—Busman’s Honeymoon 


Ronald Bridges (president of Pacific School of 


Religion) 


Henry Apams—Mont-St.-Michel and Chartres 
ToynspEeE—A Study of History 
Dixon—The Human Situation 


Frost—Collected Poems 
World Almanac or one-volume encyclopedia 


George Beckey (U. of Cal., Berkeley, student) 


GanpbHI—A utobiography 


ToynBEE—A Study of History 

Puitiips (ed.)}—The Choice Is Always Ours 

A good book on biology, physiology, etc. 

A book on modern physics and math (Planck, Ein- 


stein, Millikin, etc.) 
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AFRICA (From page 9) 


Adams College representing Afri- 
cans, Indians, Colored and white 
Europeans. Their work project was 
to empty an old septic tank which 
had been a health hazard for the 
students. It was the first time white 
students had ever done that kind of 
dirty work. All entered heartily into 
the work and the discussions which 
followed. One result is that an inter- 
racial fellowship has developed. An- 
other is that the South African In- 
stitute of Race Relations (interde- 
nominational) soon asked Darrell to 
serve as Field Officer of their organ- 
ization, which he is doing. 

Following the last election in 
South Africa, won on the basis of 
white supremacy, tensions in Africa 
have increased. Race riots broke out 
in Durban. 

Yet the evil, say the Randalls, is 
being done in the name of “Chris- 
tianity.”” The government is made 
up of probably more people who 
call themselves “Christian,” than 
comprise any other government in 
the world. Not only is the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Malan, a former min- 
ister of the Church, but many other 
responsible positions are held by 
Church leaders. 

Recently Darrell was invited to 
talk to students and professors at 
one of the most important univer- 
sity centers in South Africa, which 
claims to be the only “University of 
Christian Higher Education” in that 
country. Students were found who 
had been attending university and 
theological seminary there (a seven 
years’ course) who had never talked 
with or heard an educated African, 
Indian, or colored (mixed) person 
on their culture level. It was amaz- 
ing to find how ignorant they were 
about their neighbors in their own 
land. These are the educated youth 
who are going out to become im- 
portant spiritual leaders in com- 
munities in South Africa. 

After helping with several confer- 
ences among white groups discussing 
race problems, Darrell was asked to 
organize a conference of non-white 
people, to get their views. About 
125 African, Indian, and colored 
leaders were brought together to 
compile a report on the Christian 
principles which they thought ought 
to be applied in the field of race re- 
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lations. The report is a significant 
document and a direct challenge to 
what is being done by the govern- 
ment as well as by most Christian 
groups in their policies toward the 
non-white peoples. The Randalls 
have been able to raise enough 
money to get 5,000 copies to distrib- 
ute to people in South Africa who 
ought to know what is being ex- 
pected of them as Christians. They 
wish they were able to distribute 
25,000. 

There is not a place in Johannes- 
burg where representatives of dif- 
ferent races can meet together for 
social and cultural contacts—a fact 
especially serious when confidence 
and understanding between the 
races is deteriorating rapidly. Dar- 
rell has been given a very difficult 
assignment as organizing secretary 
for such a center here in this racial 
tension area. People—black, brown, 
yellow and white, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews, Hindus and Moslems 
can then have some place in which 
to meet to understand each other. 
The success of the Randalls’ inter- 
racial discussion groups this past 
year, representing the cross-section 
mentioned above, has given them 
confidence in the possibility of such 
a club. The Institute of Race Rela- 
tions has been able to find premises 
for it, but it is going to take about 
ten thousand dollars for the first 
year for equipment, rent and run- 
ning expenses. They have already 
obtained some financial support to- 
wards this, and events in the near 
future will determine whether or 
not the rest of the funds can be 
found. 

The Randalls also have the pos- 
sibility of getting a farm, near 
Johannesburg, which can be built 
up as a Christian Conference ground 
and Fellowship Center. They want 
to encourage interested individuals 
and Christian groups to support the 
building of cottages, assembly halls, 
and other facilities needed there. It 
will be an ideal place for inter-racial 


work camp projects and educational 
programs for cultivating under- 
standing and good will. It can be a 
symbol, in the darkness of that land, 
to show what Christian fellowship 
can and should be. 


A great beam of light and encour- 
agement came when Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach took to South Africa his pro- 
gram of literacy. In a few weeks he 
worked out lessons in several Afri- 
can languages and already much has 
been done to adapt them to the 
needs here, where over 75% of the 
people are still illiterate. With his 
literacy program can go a great op- 
portunity for teaching people Chris- 
tianity. As the Randalls met and 
talked with Frank Laubach, they 
found he not only showed them new 
techniques, but in his simplicity and 
great Christian faith, he was a rare 
inspiration. Their work with the 
Institute of Race Relations will in- 
clude helping to promote this lit- 
eracy program. 

Yet Darrell and Mildred do not 
think the task is done when they 
teach people how to read the Bible. 
It is relatively easy to convert one 
generation to Christianity, but not 
so easy to help the next generation 
to build a Christ-like society in 
which all mankind live and share 
together the abundance of God's re- 
sources. This, for these gallant, able 
Randalls—missionaries in the Union 
of South Africa—is the task of mis- 
sions today. 


aes 


Volunteer Workers Needed 
for Germany 


Eight “Youth Associates” are needed 
to work with displaced persons in Ger- 
many for terms of one year. Church 
World Service, the united service agency 
of major Protestant denominations, now 
has eleven Youth Associates working in 
Germany. 


Youth Associates assist regular staff 
members of Church World Service in 
making arrangements for “DPs” to se- 
cure clearance from government author- 
ities and to come to the U.S.A. Their 
work may include clerical work, taking 
case histories and interviewing. 


CWS provides maintenance expenses 
for volunteers in Germany, but expects 
them or their churches to provide ocean 
passage. For further information, write 


Miss Betty Drury, 214 East gist Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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RECREATION THAT RE-CREATES 


By DOROTHY JEAN HORN 


H AVE you knots in your neck, but- 
terflies in your stomach? Is your hair 
turning green? Do you want to throw 
rocks at your grandmother? Are your 
crades below “C” level? Does “So 
what?” fall frequently from your 
lips? If you've answered “yes” to 
four of these queries, settle your 
angles or curves in the _ nearest 
padded chair; lean your head against 
the back; drop your upper lashes 
onto your lower; let your hands lie 
limply in your lap; take ten long, 
slow breaths. 

All right? That was to prepare you 
for more questions. When did you 
last see a red-winged blackbird flash 
his orange and cream shoulder bars 
in the sun? How long since you have 
gone walking with a kindred spirit 
and enjoyed good talk or compan- 
ionable silence for an afternoon? 
Within the last two months have 
you read a book on some subject not 
in your own bailiwick? (And did 
you copy a phrase or a paragraph 
and send it on to make a friend 
chuckle or to whet his mind?) When 
have you played a duet with a neigh- 
bor or blown the dust from your 
high school band instrument and 
picked out a tune? 

How lately have your fingers 
stroked a satiny piece of walnut or 
cherry? Have you ever let them dem- 
onstrate what they could do with a 
piece of pine or even a cake of soap 
and a “wee penknife”? You might 
find them discovering other outlets 
for their skill. For example, a den- 
tist in his spare moments is making 
a chess set, using pink plate material 
for half the men and black rubber 
for the others. He has taken up oil 
painting, too, specializing in our fast 
vanishing covered bridges. 

And having discovered hidden 
skills and capacities, how about ar- 
ranging a specific time and place to 
exercise them, at the same time pro- 
moting friendships of lasting worth? 
What would you say to a Country 
Dance Club once or twice a month? 
Do you know others who would like 
a Folk Lore Society? Have you a yen 
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to mold pottery? How does the idea 
of raising hamsters, dogs, silver foxes, 
appeal to you? Are you tired of be- 
ing a “mute, inglorious Milton”? 
Why not stir around and form a 
Writers Club? Does there lurk down 
deep in your secret consciousness the 
firm belief that you and Helen Hayes 
are sisters under the skin, or that 
you zad Gregory Peck are blood 
brothers? Well, organizing a* Little 
Theater might give you an oppor- 
tunity to prove it. (And it would 
surely result in lots of fun even if 
your name never twinkles in Broad- 
way lights.) 

Or, if you are drawn to the stars 
of the firmament, you may want to 
share your enthusiasm for the glories 
of Orion, Cassiopeia, Bootes, and 


their companions with a Boy Scout 
troop or a Campfire council. (For, 
while it is fun to work with such 
materials as clay, wood, and canvas, 
you will not want to miss the thrill 
of seeing what skills you may have 
with developing _ plastic 
minds.) 

No doubt you have had the col- 
lecting fever at some time in your 
life. And when you get tired of past- 
ing in the stamps, or dusting the 
miniature pitchers, you can give 
them away and still keep your heap 
of happy thoughts about the people 


young 


you met through collecting them or 
the interesting places into which 
your searches led you. 

What games can you play well 
enough not to want to run and hide 





Games like this are fun: they can spark off many a party 





when some one asks you to join in 
the fun? If polo doesn’t appeal, there 
are croquet, bowling, tether ball, 
shuffle board, Chinese checkers, yoot, 
dominoes, chess—and you can name 
a hundred more. 

Are you ready to leave your cush- 
ioned chair, or can you stay a few 
minutes longer? You are in college, 
no doubt, with the idea of learning, 
among other things, the art of liv- 
ing—not just inhaling and exhal- 
ing, not just putting in eight hours a 
day so that you may indorse a pay 
check. The very word art clearly in- 
dicates living of high quality, the 
very best of its kind. Philosophers 
long ago defined it as “mens sana in 
corpore sano.”” Nowadays they would 
probably use terms such as “well ad- 
justed personality” and “well coordi- 
nated body.” Either one, you might 
say, resolves itself into a mind on an 
even keel and in smooth working 
order (intellectual values), a mind 
in tune with God (religious values), 
a mind at peace with its fellows (so- 
cial values), a mind sensitive to 
beauty (aesthetic values), and to 
truth, justice, kindness (ethical val- 
ues)—directing a body free from 
ills and full of vigor (bodily values) 
and capable of supporting itself 
(economic values). That sounds like 
“a consummation devoutly to be 
wished”—but your expression re- 
mains a bit wistful. What should be 
added? You suggest play values. 
That is an excellent idea. 

Now please open one eye, prefer- 
ably your keen, analytical one, and 
focus it upon the objectives of play. 
In the first place, you want a “good 
time,” don’t you? You would like 
congenial friends of your own and 
of the opposite sex. You crave recog- 
nition by those who know you as 
being worthwhile. You feel a need 
for security, a home and family. You 
wish an absorbing interest in some- 
thing, so that you will not be bored 
—a change, a relaxation from your 
ordinary occupation. Creative recre- 
ation is designed to do these very 
things. (Possibly at this point men- 
tion should be made of a masquer- 
ader that looks so much like the real 
thing that the unwary are taken in. 
Turn the light of your analytical 
eye in the direction of bogus recrea- 
tion. You observe that he tells you 
how much fun there is in a pinball 
machine but refrains from mention- 
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Game Letters 


with rules and word lists. 50c. 
Nine Block Puzzle 


walnut. $1.50. 
Party Game Boards 


Pocket Party Tricks 
1. 


colored chalk-line. 


Pommawonga 


Pyramid Puzzle 


Polished hardwoods—$1.50. 


Single Kits—25c each; 6 for $1. 
Song Books—set of 15—$2. 





Party Helps and Game Equipment 


Two complete alphabets on heavy 325 cards in contrasting colors. Complete 
Everyone likes to try this; shifting the big square to the other corner, in black 


Knee or lap boards made of smooth brown corrugated stock, printed in red and 
green and bound with colored paper tape. Diagrams and rules for 7 ancient games, 
Checkers, Chinese Friends, Dutch Tactics, Fox and Geese, French Solitaire, Morris 
or Mill, and Yoot. 1 board and set of counters, 50c. 


Indian Windmill on which the propeller will turn back when you whistle. 
2. Buttonholer, which is tricky to remove. 


3. Lover's Puzzle: to get both beads together. Made of polished hard wood and 


P $1—-set of two each. 


(Native American Indian Game) Two or more players take turns spearing the 
hardwood rings on a heavy cord. $1.50. 


(Hindu) perennial favorite; move pile one at a time, keeping smaller pieces above. 


Handy I—blue binder with 10 game booklets—$2.50. 
Handy Il—red binder with 10 recreation booklets—$2.50. 


(May be ordered from Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio, cash with order.) 








ing that such affairs are “fixed” so 
the house wins far oftener than the 
“lucky” one. He’s in the pay of high 
pressure advertisers whose interests 
lie in raising themselves into the 
upper income brackets by your purse 
strings even though the tobacco 
shortens your wind and the liquor 
increases your waist line and sus- 
ceptibility to disease. When he 
points out short-cuts to winning 
here, there and elsewhere, ask your- 
self whether his methods might rob 
you of the respect of persons whose 
good opinion you value. Let your 
cold eye of reason pierce the glitter- 
ing variety of pastimes he offers. 
You may find some that intrigue 
your interest for the moment but are 
calculated to leave you memories 
like Lady Macbeth’s. Under their 
haunting pressure both her mind 
and her body, you will recall, gave 
way when she was far from old. 
(Science still has not discovered the 
“sweet, oblivious antidote” she 
sought.) 

But enough of this theme. Your 


interests are in recreation that re- 
freshes and invigorates your body, 
stimulates your little gray cells, up- 
lifts your spirit, promotes friend- 
ships, develops skills, opens windows 
to new vistas. So, as the radio an- 
nouncer counsels, “Act now. Do not 
delay.”” Open the other eye. Jump 
out of your chair and telephone 
some one about that club or walk 
or whatever most appeals to you. 


Vw 


UNDERSTANDING HEART 


Give me, O God, the understanding heart— 
The quick discernment of the soul to see 
Another's inner wish, the hidden part 
Of him who, wordless, speaks for sympathy. 
| would be kind, but kindness is not all: 
In arid places may | find the wells, 
The deeps within my neighbor's soul that call 
To me, and lead me where his spirit dwells. 
When Jesus lifted Mary Magdalene 
And Mary came with alabaster cruse, 
A deed was wrought—but more; that there 
was seen 
The bond of holy love of which | muse. 
Give me, O God, the understanding heart, 
Lit with the quickening flame Thou dost 
impart. 
—Georgia Harkness 
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By HAROLD B. INGALLS 


C snssrncas is so exciting and so com- 
mon that it is easy to plan its observ- 
ance. Tree, tinsel, lights, carols, gifts, 
Santa, refreshments—that’s a party. Can- 
dielight, carols, prayers about the Babe 
in the manger, perhaps “white gifts’”— 
that’s a service. Or is it? Is it either a 
party or a service worthy of the Chris- 
tian’s observance of this Day? 

Anyway, there’s Christmas vacation— 
and you'll all be home, so why bother? 
Simply because Christmas is a tremen- 
dous event: it can’t be celebrated in a 
day. The birth of history’s most central 
and influential figure calls for far more 
than Founder’s Day observance on cam- 
and more than home celebrations 
during vacation. Time is running out 
—but much can still be started—or in- 
adequate plans can be revised by CAs 
and church groups. Consider these ideas: 


GOOD WORKMANSHIP TECH- 
NIQUES. Those to be found in A Pro- 
gram Book for SCAs and the NICC 
Program Papers are basic—especially 
Training New Leaders and Making 
Membership Meaningful. But don’t try 
to do everything proposed there: be 
selective, let yourself be guided by the 
resources at home and the special needs 
of your situation. 





pus 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. Not “The 
Night Before . ...” or Dickens’ “Carol,” 
though these are never to be neglected. 
But feature real stories of people in your 
community, in metropolitan centers, in 
DP camps and other post-war hangovers. 
Tell these stories in the college paper, 
in chapel services, CA meetings, special 
bulletins. “Their Christmas Depends 
Upon You!” is the slogan; pictures and 
dabs of color make posters appealing. 

One CA follows this plan: getting or- 
ganized campus groups, including fra- 
ternities, and sororities and dormitory 
units, to select a family or group and be 
responsible for making theirs a really 
merry Christmas. Sometimes, (but not 
always) gifts should be delivered in per- 
son. Christmas giving to those who can’t 
give in return comes closest to experi- 
encing the real spirit of the day. 


CHRISTMAS WORLD VIEW. To 
the usual worthy elements of the Christ- 
mas party add this: an opportunity to 
gain some first-hand understanding of 
what Christmas means around the world. 
All universities and most colleges have 
students from other nations, faculty 
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A Program Prompter 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING—SOON!! 


members who have lived abroad, GI's 
who learned deeper things while fight- 
ing or sweating it out. On any campus 
there are people who can read aloud to 
a group, using fascinating items selected 
for the program from books in the col- 
lege library. 


CHRISTMAS BROTHERHOOD. 
Many of our parties include the people 
who probably will respond by inviting 
us to their parties. (Cf. Luke 14: 12-14 
for Jesus’ view of this, and Matt. 6: 25- 
33 for the attitude it represents.) Some 
CAs give parties for underprivileged 
children; there should be more such 
events. And how about starting the 
“World View” business by encouraging 
brotherhood on campus? Suppose fra- 
ternities and sororities, instead of hav- 
ing parties for themselves or for each 
other were to invite the independents 
in for an evening of mutual brother- 
hood? And reversing the process, sup- 
pose the independents should lead out 
and meet receptivity among the 
“Greeks”? Such Christmas parties can 
help build campus unity. 

One CA joins annually with the 
Hillel Foundation in a common observ- 
ance of Christmas and Hanukah, the 
Jewish Festival of Lights, celebrating 
the first victorious fight of the ancient 
Jews for religious freedom. Like Christ- 
mas, Hanukah is a religious holiday for 
children: it is a time of parties, pageant- 
ry, special food and gifts. 

If tradition or inertia dictates that 
you must have a party for just your- 





selves or people like you, at least make 
it an occasion for raising money or 
securing gifts for those less privileged. 
Superficial though some Christmas giv- 
ing is, most people at this season will 
respond to clear statements of special 
need. And it puts more meaning into 
Christmas when, under its influence, we 
feel more deeply and share more will- 
ingly; for Lowell put it rightly: 
Not what we give, but what we 
share, 
For the gift, without the giver, is 
bare. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. No Christ- 
mas is complete without them, lots and 
lots of them, sung ever more thought- 
fully and gaily. How about a real effort 
to do two things this Christmas: (1) 
learn the words of all the stanzas of 
several carols not generally known; and 
(2) develop a chorus of good voices to 
be CA Carolers? Get the whole campus 
singing carols, and watch the effect. But 
more; get off the campus and sing to 
shut-ins, orphans, infirmary-bound stu- 
dents and hospitalized and aged folks 
in the community. 


CHRISTMAS’ DEEPER MEANING. 
CAs have a responsibility to cut through 
the sadly casual and commercialized 
“Christmas spirit,” to find the deeper 
meaning of this holiday (holy day). Two 
things are needful: (1) far greater em- 
phasis on personal searching—reading 
the New Testament stories, the great 
poetry and prose which interpret the 
significance of Christmas, praying for 
more consistent personal and corporate 
expression of its message; and (2) care- 
fully planned and beautifully-executed 
services of worship. A weaJth of material 
is available. Help in planning services 
will be found in the NICC Program 
Paper, The Faith and Heritage of SCAs. 

For six weeks prior to Easter, Chris- 
tians properly put special stress upon 
Lent. Neglected, but equally important, 
is Advent, a time for discovering the 
deeper meaning of Christmas. After all, 
without Christmas there would be no 
Easter. So let CAs and members—in 
group fellowship and private practice— 
make careful preparation for this most 
potent of birthdays. Groups for Bible 
study and prayer, with personal study 
and prayer between sessions, will shape 
their programs accordingly. But before 
the CA sets out upon a program of its 
own, cooperation with local churches in 
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Advent services should be investigated, 


for special seasons are perhaps the best 
occasions for experiencing ecumenicity. 

High point of Christmas as a re 
ligious holiday for many students is the 
Christmas Eve Communion Service in 
their home churches. On some cam 
puses a considerable number of stu 
then CAs can co 
operate with local churches in getting 


dents can't go home: 


good student participation in the 
church services. In this way the deeper 
meaning of Christmas is revealed and it 
makes a real diflerence in the kind of 


secular celebration that is held. 


CHRISTMAS AT HOME. Something 
can be done to check the deplorable de 
cline in happy cooperative home life. 
It's as simple as this: let students take 
more thoughtful, appreciative attitudes 
toward their families during vacations. 
Colle 


most of the year—what with summer 


ge students are away from hom« 
projects, jobs and study. They need, 
and their families need and appreciate, 
a closer family experience. The CA can 
take the lead in pointing this out and 


showing how. 











described on one page. 





This article is one of a series designed to spark programs of campus religious 
groups. “Program Prompters” will have perennial value. They'll supplement the 
indispensable A Program Book (of Fern Babcock) and NICC Program Papers. Smart 
officers and program chairmen will clip the “Prompters’—then insert them into 
the CA’s binder for program materials. The editors will welcome your suggestions 
for future “Prompters’’—including successful program achievements that can be 








CHRISTMAS HOSPITALITY. Near- 
ly 30,000 students from other countries 
will be unable to get home for Christ 
mas. Here’s a rich opportunity to give 
them cheer and to widen the horizons 
and personal friendships of families and 
friends at home. Few experiences are 
more memorable for these guest stu- 
dents; nothing does more to help them 
understand the people of the United 
States or the deeper meaning of Christ- 
mas than spending part or all of the 
vacation in a Christian home. The CA 
should see to it that every student from 
abroad has an opportunity to do this. 


CHRISTMAS—Church. Something 
new and different has been added to 


Christmas observance when CA mem- 
bers plan an evening service in their 
home churches on “Religion in Col- 
lege."” Youth looking forward to college, 
parents concerned about whether their 
sons and daughters will “lose their re. 
ligion,” and college students not now 
active in the CA or campus church 
groups have their eyes opened. They 
learn that colleges aren't “godless in- 


stitutions” or “seedbeds of atheism.” 
And generous offerings can be taken at 
these services for the regional or na- 
tional budgets of the Student YMCA 
and YWCA, or gifts may be sent from 
the church to the denominational head- 


quarters for their student work. 


I ts ae tid ee 


Essential Program 
Resources 


Books and Pamphlets for the 
CA Library, listed by Fern Babcock 


Some CAs have most of the essentials 
for developing an effective program, but 
their materials are buried under an ac- 
cumulation of out-moded antiques. One 
good place to begin to build a useful 
library is to destroy obsolete materials. 
The Library Committee might hold an 
all-day work session to sort its current 
materials according to the following list 
—and to burn useless material. If the 
committee can’t bear to destroy the 
faithful retainers of former years, per- 
haps they can be given a dusty haven 
in a board member’s attic! 


Arrange Materials for Use. One great 
difhculty about keeping CA materials 
is that it comes in such a variety of 
sizes. Even so, a useful library must be 
arranged according to subjects as well 
as by the size of the books! 


Some CAs have elaborate filing cab- 
inets full of material they use. Others 
find open-shelved bookcases more prac 
tical for keeping both books and pam- 
phlets. The top shelves are devoted to 
books standing side by side in proper 
rows, and arranged according to pro- 
gram subject areas. The lower shelves 
contain piles of pamphlets, fliers, and 
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clippings, arranged by the same subject 
areas. Valuable but flimsy clippings and 
fliers can be 


one-page preserved in 


loose-leaf notebooks or in cardboard 
boxes, stacked with the pamphlet ma 
terial. The “piling system” is not as neat 
as more traditional filing, but is easie1 
for cabinet members to use. Students 
can browse through a stack of pamphlets 
while they are waiting for permission to 
use the files. 


Materials should be arranged accord- 
ing to the actual program and structure 
of each Christian Association. The fol- 
lowing arrangement is based on the pro- 
gram objectives adopted at the National 
Assembly of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement in January, 1947. 


Association Procedures 

Actions of the National Assembly of the 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment, December 1946-January 3, 1947, 
10c, 

A Program Book for Student Christian 
Associations, Fern Babcock, $1.50. 

Preparing New Leaders for Student 


YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs, a Program 
Paper, Fern Babcock, 15¢. 

Finance, a Program Paper, Mrs. May- 
neal Wayland, 15¢. 





Making Membership Meaningful, a Pro- 
gram Paper, Fern Babcock, 15G¢. 

A Primer of Parliamentary Law, 10¢. 

Ecumenical Student Workbook, by Park- 
er Rossman, $1.50. 

A Century of Student Christian Initia- 
tive, Clarence P. Shedd, soc. 

A Natural History of a Social Institu- 
tion—The YIWCA, Mary S. Sims, 


$1.50. 


Music 


Sing Along the Way, a song book, 40c 
each; 50 for $16; 100 for $30. 

Hymns for Worship, a hymnal, Murray 
Branch and Helen Morton, $1.00. 


Understanding the Christian Faith 

The New Testament, Revised Standard 
Version, $2.50. 

Faith and Heritage of SCAs, a Program 
Paper, Harold B. Ingalls, 15¢. 

“Cell” or Spiritual Resource Groups, a 
Program Paper, 10c. 
Christianity and Our World, a Hazen 
Book, John C. Bennett, 75¢. 
Religious Living, a Hazen Book, Georgia 
Harkness, 75¢. 

The Man Christ Jesus, John Knox, $2.50. 

On the Meaning of Christ, John Knox, 
$2.50. 

The Christian Basis for a New Society, 
Rose Terlin, 6oc. 
The Grand Inquisitor, Fyodor Dostoev- 
ski, a Haddam House Book, $1.50. 
Alternative to Futility, Elton Trueblood, 
$1.00. 

Primer for Protestants, James Nichols, 
$1.00. 

Deep Are the Sources, a Bible study out- 
line, Winnifred Wygal and Harold B. 
Ingalls, 25¢. 
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ANY BOOK listed here may be ordered, 
at the price given, from 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y., or from 
Association Press, 291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Worship 

We Plan Our Own Worship Services, 
Winnifred Wygal, $1.00. 

Methods of Private Religious Living, 
Henry Nelson Wieman, $1.75. 

Reflections of the Spirit, Winnifred Wy- 
gal, 2.00. 

The Choice Is Always Ours, Dorothy 
Phillips, editor, $3.75. 

Songs of Creation, a free verse poem, 
Marion Cuthbert, $1.50. 

The Light Is Still Shining in Darkness, 
Kirby Page, 50c. 


Personal and Campus Affairs 

Springs of Creative Living, Rollo May. 

On Being a Real Person, Harry E. Fos- 
dick, $2.50. 

Reason and Emotion, John Macmurray, 
52.00. 

Psyc hology of Personal Adjustment, Fred 
Mckinney, $6.00. 

Sex Side of Life, Mary Ware Dennett, 
25c (from the author, 24-30 29th St., 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y.). 

Ethics in Sex Conduct, Clarence Leuba, 
92.50. 

Marriage and Sexual Harmony, Oliver 
Butterfield, 10c. 

Building Your Marriage, Evelyn Duval, 
10C, 

If I Marry a Roman Catholic, Leland 
Foster Wood, 5¢. 

Marriage Before and After, Paul Pope- 
noe, 2.00. 

How to be Happy While Single, Jean 
Van Evera, $2.50. 


Christian Vocation 

God and the Day’s Work, Robert Lowry 
Calhoun, 75¢. 

Christian Faith and My Job, a Haddam 
House Book, Alexander Miller, $1.00. 

A Student’s Vocational Guide, 35c. (from 
New York SCM, 2 West 45, NYC). 

We Have This Ministry, John Oliver 
Nelson, 75¢. 

Trends in Part Time Employment of 
College Trained Women, Eva vB. 
Hansl, $1.00. 

Highways to Jobs for Women, Josephine 
H. Gerth, $3.00. 


Political Effectiveness 


From Campus to Capitol, a Program 
Paper, Fern Babcock, 15¢. 

Christians as Citizens, Thomas B. Keehn, 
goc. (from UCYM, 203 N. Wabash, 
Chicago). 

The Bible and Human Rights, Kathleen 
W. MacArthur, $2.00. 


Economic Justice 


Economic Justice, a Program Paper, 
Clara Hardin and Fern Babcock, 15¢. 

Tomorrow Without Fear, Chester 
Bowles, $1.00. 
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The Christian Significance of Karl 
Marx, Alexander Miller, $1.25. 

Christianity and the Social Order, a 
Penguin Book, William Temple, 25c. 

The TVA, Democracy on the March, a 
Pocket Book, David Lilienthal, 25c. 

U.S.A. Measure of Nation, Thomas R. 
Carskadon and Rudolf Modley, $1.00. 

Economic Life, a study guide, Cameron 
P. Hall, 35¢. 


Racial Equality 

Racial Equality, a Program Paper, Mrs. 
Yolanda Wilkerson, 15¢. 

Interracial Program of Student YWCAs, 
Mrs. Yolanda Wilkerson, $2.00. 

To Secure These Rights, the Report of 
the Presidents Committee on Civil 
Rights, $1.00. 

The Christian Citizen and Civil Rights, 
Dorothy I. Height and J. Oscar Lee, 
joc. 

Sense and Nonsense About Race, Ethel 
J. Alpenfels, 25¢. 


"Races of Mankind, Gene Weltfish, 10c. 


Higher Education 


Higher Education and the Christian 
Heritage, a discussion outline, 15¢. 
The Task of the Christian in the Uni- 
versity, John Coleman, $1.50. 
The University in the Modern 

Arnold S. Nash, $2.50. 


World, 


World Christian Community 


The Christian Basis for a New Society, 
a study outline, Rose Terlin, 6oc. ‘ 
Christian Global Strategy, Walter W. 

Van Kirk, $2.00. 
What Is the Church Doing?, Henry P. 
Van Dusen, $1.25. 


World Organization 


The United Nations, L. Dollivet, $1.75. 

Soviet Russia and the United States, 
Vera Micheles Dean, $3.00. 

The West at Bay, Barbara Ward, $3.00. 

The Citizen and the United Nations, 
15¢. 





MINISTER’S WEEK 1950! 
January 30 to February 3 


Plan to attend the Nine- 
teenth Annual Minister’s 


Week at Chicago Seminary. 
An outstanding program for 
study, Christian fellowship 
and 


Churchmen. 


inspiration for 


busy 





For further information, address 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 











PRAYERS and 
MEDITATIONS 


Edited by Gerald Heard 


A unique and useful collection of 
prayers by a leading student of 
the art of prayer. 

These prayers and meditations 
were developed over a period of 
years and the pattern is one 
which should result in the most 
effective use of prayer. The ma- 
terial is arranged in a monthly 
cycle, designed for reading aloud 
daily in groups or silently alone. 
Each unit includes five prayers 
and a long meditation. $2.00 















at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Oberlin offers .. . 


| Association 
with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 
| A Curriculum 
| recently revised to provide train- 


ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


| experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 





| 
| 
Ample Laboratory 
i 


country fields. 
Life 


in a college community whose 
| college of liberal arts and con- 
| 





servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Leonard A. Stidley, Dean 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


OBERLIN OHIO 





























(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22) 


Leaders Trained in Summer 
Conferences and Projects 


The program of campus YMCAs, 
YWCAs, and CAs is greatly enriched 
by the contributions of the 3,506 stu- 
dents and faculty members who partici- 
pate in summer conferences and proj- 
ects sponsored by the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA. 

Summer officially began for 2,746 stu- 
dents and faculty members with the 
opening of the Summer Conferences, 
whether they were New Englanders 
at Camp O-At-Ka on Lake Sebago 
in Maine; Southerners at Berea Col- 
lege in Kentucky; Southwesterners at 
Camp Classen in Oklahoma; Middle 
Westerners at College Camp on Lake 
Geneva in Wisconsin; Rocky Moun. 
taineers at Estes Park, Colorado; o: 
Northwesterners at Camp Seabeck on 
Hood's Canal in Washington. New York 
students held their annual conference 
at Silver Bay on Lake George. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic Student Conference met for 
the first time at Camp Michaux, a recon- 
verted P.O.W. camp, in Pennsylvania. 
Summer began in January for students 
from the Pacific Southwest who hold 
their “summer” conference during the 
Christmas holidays at Asilomar, the 
YWCA Camp on the Pacific Ocean. 

Sixty-eight presidents and other cab- 
inet members spent six weeks studying 
Christian faith, Christian ethics, and 
Christian Association leadership meth- 
ods in Presidents’ Schools at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, Chicago University in Chicago, 
and the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley. As regularly enrolled students 
they received six semester hours credit 
during the six weeks of study. One 
hundred forty-six students combined 
summer employment, an out-door sum- 
mer and study in the two SCA Lead- 
ership Seminars at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado and Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

There were 145 students in the five 
Students-in-Industry Projects in Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, and Pittsburgh. Forty students were 
members of the College Summer Service 
Group in New York. 


three 
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Ninety-seven students spent nine 
weeks in Washington as members of the 
Washington Student Citizenship Semi- 
nar, learning how federal government 
operates so that they may become more 
effective Christian citizens. Eighty-five 
students had brief glimpses of govern- 
ment in the two three-day Meet-Your- 
Government Seminars held in Washing- 
ton in the spring. 


International horizons were widened 
for the seventy students who paid three- 
day visits to the United Nations in two 
United Nations Seminars in April and 
June and for the ninety students who 
participated in the five European Work- 
Study Seminars. 


Program Suggestion: Bring one of 
these students to speak about his new 
learnings to a cabinet, commission or 
CA meeting. If your own CA was not 
represented, write the regional office for 


names of participants near your campus. 


Northwest Traffic 

WHITMAN COLLEGE, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. The YWCA has started the year 
with 10 new Advisory Board Members. 
Each advises a Y committee since they 
have no staff to help them as they do 
World Relatedness, WSSF Drive, Po- 
litical Action, Christian Social Action, 
Race Relations Emphasis, etc. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, 
Washington. The YWCA and YMCA 
both have the backing of good advisory 
boards. Working through a joint com- 
mittee, plans for a series of meetings 
will start off with a speaker on Emo- 
tional Maturity and one on Religious 
Convictions to be followed by discus- 
sions. 

The YMCA is sponsoring a recreation 
program for the youth of Pullman. The 
YWCA has many Commissions, plans of 
which include: Public Affairs Coffee 
Hour, meeting every Wednesday at 
4:15. State Representative Marshall 
Neill addressed the first meeting on the 
“State Public Assistance Problem.” 
World Relatedness, meeting every two 
weeks: it will organize a Care package 
campaign, build international under- 
standing through fellowship with stu- 
dents from other lands, discuss what 


happens to the people when govern. 
ments devalue currency. Dr. Edlesson 
addressed the first meeting on “Differ. 
ence Between Ideals and- Realism.” 
Christian Faith, meeting every two 
weeks, the commission members will 
take psychological tests to determine 
their values, discuss religion and _psy- 
chology, Bible study, and vocational op. 
portunities. Personnel & Campus Af.- 
fairs, will use specialists in emotional 
maturity and religious values “to lead 
off discussions” on dating, campus mar- 
riages, etc. Community Service; typing 
for Community Chest, helping with 
Campfire Playday, learning about com- 
munity service organizations, how to 
lead games, singing, square dancing, 
Sunday School teaching—all are under- 
way in this busy group. 


Achieving Personal Maturity: Asilomar 
Conference Theme 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REGIONAL OFFICE, Los 
Angeles, California. The theme for the 
annual regional Asilomar Conference to 
be held December 26, 1949-January 1, 
1950 is “Achieving Personal Maturity.” 
Dr. Malcolm Dana, former director of 
Trabuco College will give the morning 
platform addresses. Miss Muriel Lester, 
director of Kingsley Hall, London, will 
lead worship. This year, as always at 
Asilomar, there will be smaller seminar 
groups in which students and resource 
leaders can join in a “community of 
search,” 

—FERN BABCOCK 
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The sea at Asilomar 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN CAMPUS SVMs 
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(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


Quadrennial Ahead 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—More than 3,500 thor- 
oughly prepared delegates will gather 
during the Christmas vacation, 1951, for 
the next SVM QUADRENNIAL. The 
SVM Board of Directors have initiated 
plans for the most comprehensive study 
program in the history of these World 
Mission Conferences. They have also 
requested that Mincon groups—the 
Lawrence conference innovation of 
miniature conferences—be used again. 
The study-preparation program will 
include several question-study  out- 
lines, two books, and a series of Bible 
studies. Study outlines, whether in 
pamphlet or book form, will consist of 
eight or ten basic questions about the 
missionary movement, and will be ready 
next May. The first book (ready in 
Spring, 1951) will deal with the Chris- 
tian bases on which missions stand. It 
will be followed by a second book, 
which will have as its general subject: 
missions and the world today. In the 
fall months preceding the Quadrennial, 
conference delegates will be studying a 
series of topical Bible studies on the 
Christian concern for the world mission. 
Other preparatory plans include re- 
gional meetings .for adult and student 
conference leaders. If study-preparation 
is any criterion, this conference will be 
tops. 
Major conference committees will 
have representatives from all the move- 
ments cooperating within USCC, giving 
broader participation in planning the 
Quadrennial. 


Three Regional Secretaries Appointed 


OHIO students will have Richard Bred- 
enberg as regional secretary, available for 
campus visits and student conferences. 
Dick is studying in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, in preparation for a job in 
foreign missions under the Presbyterian 
Board. His hometown is Buffalo, New 
York: in Dartmouth he was president of 
the college Christian Union. He has 
been an area representative for the Na- 
tional Student Association: his summers 
have been full of service activities with 
a groups or underprivileged chil- 

ren. 


NEW ENGLAND’s regional secretary is 
Vern Rossman, second-year man in Yale 
Divinity School, Box No. 251, 409 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. His 
undergraduate interests include football, 
debate, journalism, amd chorus. Vern 
attended Froncon in 1947; is now on 
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the SVM Board of Directors. Has had 
summer experience in migrant work in 
Minnesota and at Flanner House in 
Indianapolis. He is co-chairman of the 
Missions Interest Group in Yale Divin- 
ity. His “field work” is helping New 
Englanders in the missionary outreach 
part of their student programs. 


Of Men and Events 


BOSTON, MASS.—The New England SCM 
General Committee spent an evening 
during its fall meeting exploring the 
responsibilities of student movements 
and campus SCAs in the missionary 
enterprise. Ted Johnson and Vern Ross- 
man led the discussion. All agreed that 
missions could no longer remain an 
“afterthought” in student programs. 
Seven members of the General Commit- 
tee are Student Volunteers. 


WESTMINSTER, MD.—Five theologs at the 
Westminster Theological Seminary have 
met informally several times this fall to 
consider ways of presenting the work 
of missions to the student body. In ad- 
dition to mission speakers and courses 
offered by the school, they are planning 
a special missionary emphasis week for 
next spring. One of the group, Froncon 
delegate Allyn Welliver, says they hope 
to have one day of the week free of 
classes, so that all students can attend 
the lectures, discussions, and interviews. 
This group of five found its common 


interest in missions nearly a year ago, 
but they did not want to organize an- 
other campus group. Of the cell, Allyn 
alone intends to go into foreign mis- 
sions. 


STANFORD, CAL.—Almarine FE. Kerr, 
Lawrence Quadrennial delegate is chair- 
man of the committee on Student Vol- 
unteer Activities appointed by the 
Church Committee of Stanford Univer- 
sity. A campus group meeting regularly 
is the plan, with an all-campus “SVM 
Day” later in the year. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Cyril C. Simkins, secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer group here, reports 
greater interest in meetings than in 
many years. The group has invited sev- 
eral candidate and veteran missionary 
speakers, including Dr. Frank Laubach. 
In February, they will sponsor a cam- 
pus Student Missionary Conference. 


Spotlight on “Christian Horizons” 

NEW YORK, N. ¥.—Over 2,000 positions 
for college graduates are listed in the 
new Christian Horizons which is ready 
for distribution. Some thirty-seven mis- 
sion boards have listed their current 
service jobs—the most accurate and 
comprehensive picture of personnel 
openings in the missionary field. One 
reading will suffice to revolutionize any 
ancient conceptions of the nature or 
scope of the contemporary mission en- 
terprise. Twenty-one thousand copies 
of last year’s edition of Christian Hori- 
zons were distributed to campus groups, 
vocational guidance counsellors, Stu- 
dent Volunteers, and interested friends. 


-——PAUL CONVERSE 





CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 





IN UNITED STUDENT FELLOWSHIP. 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


Faith Will Witness 
or Wither 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—In this country 
there are two groups on campus which 
place major obstacles in the way of 
the larger Christian witness. The first 
comprises the religiously neutral, whose 
lack of genuine Christian conviction 
points to their need for a radical Chris- 
tian conversion. Another hampering 
group is composed of those who are con- 
vinced of the adequacy of the Christian 
faith, but who fail to reach out to the 
non-Christians on the campus. 

A basic dilemma of this second group 
is that they have retreated into associa- 
tions of like-minded people who are 


convinced of the adequacy of the Chris- 
tian gospel. A temptation facing every 
cell group (and I believe in cell groups!) 
is for the cell to become an end in itself 
and fail to reach out to those who have 
no Christian undergirding. By building 
mental and spiritual walls of isolation 
around themselves the members of a 
cell group can protect themselves from 
the corroding acids of the un-Christian 
forces around them—at least while they 
are at the cell group meeting! But un- 
less they break through these walls and 
return to the campus as witnessing 
Christians, all the power they might 
have in bringing others to an accept- 
ance of the Christian life is dissipated. 
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The temptation to isolate oneself 
from the local campus is not restricted 
to cell groups. A paradox of student 
Christian life in this country is that 
many who are the most active in the 
regional and national movements have 
no local expression for their Christian 
witness. This is understandable. The 
work on the regional and national lev 
els is exciting; major decisions are made. 
At these meetings there is a conscious- 
ness of the underlying Christian dynam- 
ic. The tragedy, however, is that when 
the convinced minority returns to the 
campus they often fail to participate 
fully in the local Christian program. 
They separate themselves from those 
areas of campus life where the non- 
Christian is presented with the claim 
of the Gospel. One person has wisely 
said that a Christian needs not only a 
“bird's eye” view of life but also a 
“worm’s eye” view. Christian students 
need the vision and the intimate Chris- 
tian fellowship which the regional and 
national student movements can pro 
vide. But they short-circuit their Chris- 
tian witness if they fail to undertake 
the task of winning others on the cam- 
pus to the Christian life. To be attached 
to a local student Christian group in a 
vague sort of way as one “interested” in 
“religion” is to immune oneself to the 
well-spring of Christian power. The 
Christmas message proclaims to us that 
God sent His Son to dwell among men 
—not among the religious elite. Our 
mission as members of the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship includes witnessing to 
Jesus Christ on the local campus.—kos- 
ERT L. CARLSON, Minister to Congrega- 
tional Students, Yale University. 


This Is the Winter 

of Our Opportunity 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—“Once to every man 
and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide.” Although it will not be a de- 
cision “In the strife with falsehood, for 
the good or evil side,” an important 
decision must soon be made by us, as 
members of the USF. Those who are 
new readers of INTERCOLLEGIAN (I hope 
there are many of you) should note 
carefully the new heading of this col- 
umn. Last year, our news was found 
under the hope-filled title, “United 
Church (To Be)... .” That hopeful 
heading is no longer needed—with the 
union of the Congregational Christian 
and Evangelical and Reformed churches 
just about a fact. But the completion of 
union brings a new problem—one that 
already has been given serious con- 
sideration. 

The Student Fellowships of the two 
Churches came together at the memor- 
able Assembly at Defiance in 1948 and 
emerged as one organization “fitted 
out” with a brand new constitution and 


Executive Committee. This action was 
taken in advance of the final action of 
the Churches. Our younger brothers, 
the Pilgrim Fellowship of the C. C. 
churches and the Youth Fellowship of 
the E. and R. Church, have been wait- 
ing patiently for final action of the 
parent churches so that they too might 
unite officially in one Fellowship. This 
event will take place next summer, 
through the Basis of Union which the 
two Fellowships have prepared. So far 
there seems to be no problem. 

But let us consider the total youth 
program of the new United Church of 
Christ, and let us remember that the 
Student Fellowships are recent offshoots 
from the older Pilgrim Fellowship and 
Youth Fellowship, and that they were 
closely related to these older Fellow- 
ships. Do we want an entirely separate 
and independent Student Fellowship, 
along with a Youth Fellowship? Should 
the new Youth Fellowship (or whatever 
it may be called) take in all young peo- 
ple except those in the Student Fellow- 
ship? Or, should it include all young 
people with no exceptions? If the latter, 
what is to be done with the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship? Should the students be 
a distinct and organized unit within the 
over-all organization? Should other units 
in the total youth organization be 
singled out, such as the high-school 


group, or the young-adult-but-not-stu- 
dent group? What sort of relation of 
mutual help and interdependence might 
be worked out between the various 
units, or between the students and the 
rest of the young people? 

When we begin to think of the details 
of organization and program planning, 
the number of problems increases. Of 
one thing we are sure. We as students 
have very special needs, which can best 
be met in some sort of organization pri- 
marily geared to campus life. But per- 
haps we also have an obligation to the 
other young people and can serve and 
strengthen the total young people’s pro- 
gram by working integrally with them. 

Wrestle with these problems in your 
local group this winter! You will soon 
have ample opportunity to express your- 
self on these relationships. The cool and 
calm reflections of winter will make for 
wiser decisions in the heat of next sum- 
mer. For if tentative plans are carried 
out the next USF Assembly will meet 
in the late summer of 1950. 

One of the main items of business 
will be this matter of youth group rela- 
tionship. Watch for the date and plan 
to come ready to express yourself on this 
important question.—BERT MILLER, Yale 
Divinity School. 

—Rosert JOHNSON, Yale, Chairman, 
USF Publications Committee 





CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN BAPTIST STUDENT FELLOWSHIP” 





(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


SURVEY OF SUMMER’S OUTREACH 


Caribbean Work Camp 


PUERTO RICO—Our summer project here 
centered in a mountainous area inclu- 
sive of Barranquitas, Comerio, and 
neighboring towns. Seven Puerto Rican 
young people were group members and 
nine others came from continental 
USA. To show what the summer ex- 
perience meant, I quote a few sentences 
in which the projectors themselves tried 
to put it into words: 


“I have learned that it does not mat- 
ter the language or race to which we 
belong; if we believe in the same God, 
we can get together as a family.”—bora 
DAVILA, Ponce, P. R. 

“Here I have come face to face with 
the weakness and littleness of self, real- 
izing the need for discipline and an 
awareness within of God’s presence in 
and through all things, so that outward 
thoughts and deeds may be a true ex- 
pression of sharing God's love through 
living Christianity.”"—BETTY MACWALTS, 
B.M.T.S. ’50. 


“I have never felt so close to God as 
I have this summer, partly due to ex- 
periences shared together with the 
group and partly because I have been 
able to find God better in my own 
prayer and devotional _life.’”—joHN 
BLYTHE, Ottowa U. ‘50. 


“The simple evangelical witness of 
the Puerto Ricans helped me to realize 
how much we young people in the states 
need to grow in our personal expeti- 
ences with Christ, to be more coura- 
geous and break from the holds of our 
pagan society in our everyday relation- 
ships; not for us to denounce society 
but rather for us to make our Chris 
tianity count, wherever we are. We must 
be Christian revolutionaries as we en- 
deavor to serve Him in our places of 
work and on our college campuses.”— 
EUGENE R. WOLFE, Yale Divinity School 


50. 


Fellowship in France 


OULCHY-LE-CHATEAU, FRANCE—‘ When 
we serve God in small things, no mat- 
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Oulchy: they scraped and painted for 
new horizons 


tel ' significant they seem, He ts 
p paring us tor greatel service.” ‘The 
\merican members of a work pro] 
ect here last summer found deep mean 
s words, spoken to them by 

| ch Baptist pastor, 

In Oulchy we worked with a group 
of French Baptist vouth, redecorating a 
hous ch is now a rest home fon 
relugees We scraped, washed = and 


painted ceilings, walls, woodwork, stair- 
ways, windows, shutters. We fixed up a 
volley ball court in the yard. We scraped 
and then painted the iron fence in 
front of the house. 

We do not fool ourselves into think- 
ing that our summer’s work will alter 
the course ol history! Yet we know that 
we rendered a significant service, for 
the lives of many individuals will be 
brighter for the improvements we 
brought to the “Maison de Repose” in 
Oulchy. Quite humbly, we feel that in 
fellowship and service we were able to 
ceive to our French comrades a measure 
of hope in the future. They felt that if 
American youth were willing to cross 
the ocean to engage at their own ex 
pense in this work project, then they 
too would work for the future, putting 
the sad past behind them. New horizons 
were opened to our thinking, new pel 
spectives were gained; the fellowship 
with French vouth was rich and deep. 

In many ways our work was incom 
plete; I am sure that we could have 
done more, and could have become more 
radically changed people. But now that 
it is over, the words of the French pas 
tor remain with me. I am sure that the 
summer was not meant to be an end 
but a beginning.—AUSTIN CREEL, North- 


western U. ‘50. 


Restoration in Germany 


GERMANY.—When the Scan 
dinavian Express pulled into the Ham 


HAMBURG, 


burg station on a rainy afternoon last 
July, eleven travel-weary Americans dis 


embarked, to be greeted with flowers 
and handclasps proffered by smiling 
young Germans. Both Americans and 
Germans were members of the work 
project at the Hamburg Baptisten Pre 
diger Seminar. 

They quickly became friends as they 
worked together for two weeks on a 
job of restoration in the fire-gutted 
buildings of the Seminary. Togethe: 
they gained strength in faith, through 
the fellowship of work, Bible study, 
worship, and _ play. 

For the Americans, Hannover was the 
next stop. Here they lived in a rehabili 
tation center for refugees from the 
Eastern zone, and worked with the DPs 
on a relay system of transporting bricks 
and then cleaning them. From th 
bricks a YMCA building is to be built 
With five weeks more to be spent in 
Germany, the Americans formed them 
selves into three groups to visit youth 
camps, relief centers, and student re 
treats in the Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and 
Ruhr areas. 

In retrospect, we who participated 
in these summer events believe that the 
experience was extremely valuable to 
us personally. And we are convinced 
that the comradeship which grew be 
tween us and the German people, as we 
shared together ideas, joys, hardships, 
and anxieties, will live long after the 
physical walls that were repaired have 
crumbled, for our fellowship of | the 
summer stands firmly on the rock of 
Christ. 

—BENNETY L. Owens, 


Vews Editor, Baptist Youth Fellowship 
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WSR Feels Way in Communist China 
HONG KONG—The Student Unions which 
went underground during the nationalist 
regime have come out into the open in 
communist areas of China and are ex 
erung an increasing influence in uni 
versity life. This situation raises new 
problems in the administration of stu 
dent relief. There is still tremendous 
student suffering from lack of fuel, 
clothing, books and food. Stop western 
relief and the communists will say “The 
United States relief was purely an in 
strument of imperialism; had they really 
cared for the hungry Chinese people, 
they would have continued sending re 
lief.” World Student Relief will be sent 
to China, as long as there are reason- 
able assurances that the Communists 
will not make politica! hay out of the 


lact. Materials being sent are designed 
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to he Ip students toward self support by 
making clothing and soap, and in pre 
paring food for the university com 
munity. 


Book Prices Fantastic in Siam 
BANGKOK, siIAM—lInflation has made it 
almost impossible fot Siamese students 
to purchase the medical, pharmaceutical 
and engineering textbooks they need 
from abroad. Textbooks often cost as 
much as a year’s room and board. When 
the International Student Service com 
mittee here received several hundred 
technical books recently through the 
ISS Secretary in India, the books were 
distributed to school libraries, for stu 
dent use. Meanwhile, an effort is being 
made to secure funds from abroad to 
start a cooperative book store for sec- 
ond-hand textbooks. Bangkok has less 
than fifty Christian students. 


Korean Students Need Books, Food 


SEOUL, KOREA—Many 


students — ar¢ 
among the five million refugees from 
the communist north that have raised 
the already dense population of the 


poore! south to 


almost 25,000,000, 
Many refugee students are residing here 
in former brothels, and have no meat, 
lat or vegetables with which to supple 
ment their rice-pickle diet. Clothing and 
bedding are equally scarce, which means 
some of them will not survive the rig 
orous winters. Also, few books were pro 
duced in Korea during the years of 
Japanese occupation, so books on chem 
istry, philosophy and literature, as well 
badly needed 
Most of the students read Japanese, 


as other subjects are 


and many read English. 


Blocks to Freedom in Australian 
Universities 

AUSTRALIA—The 
Movement in 


MELBOURNE, Student 


Australia is 
concerned with the problem of aca- 


Christian 
demic freedom in the universities. “In 


the last few years,” says the leading edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the Australian 
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Intercollegian, “the principal threat to 
academic freedom in Australia has been 
connected with the political views of 
members of university staffs. 


“If a professor is a communist,” the 
editorial continues “(or incidentally if 
he is a Christian, or a certain kind of 
Christian) he champions that view at 
the expense of others in such a way 
that his students are not given a fair 
picture of the whole field, then he is 
not a proper person for a university 
post at all. But his unsuitability is not 
because of his views, but because of his 
failure to appreciate the real value of 
objectivity in the pursuit of knowledge 
and training of students.” 

“The history of universities indicates 
that real intellectual advance takes place 
only in so far as the scholar is free to 
hold any opinions to which he feels 
impelled; and it is therefore part of 
our business as students and 
to preserve that 


teachers 
freedom.” And “you 
cannot expect an intellectual person to 
behave as if he had no views. . . . What 
we need in the universities is a com- 
pany of people who combine two vir 
tues which are more and more rarely 
combined: a body of well-thought-out 
and passionately held convictions and 
the respect for others’ minds which is 
content to inform them and then let 
them make their own decisions. Any 
real limitation on academic freedom is, 
to the Christian, foolishness.” 


Civil War in Malaya 

SINGAPORE, MALAY STATES—Reports seep- 
ing out from Viet-Nam (French Indo- 
China) differ as to the number of uni- 
versities in operation there. Some re- 
ports say that, despite the bitter civil 
war between French troops and the 
nationalists, several full-scale universi- 
ties are in operation behind nationalist 
lines. Other observers say that only one 
school is operating, its major job being 
the training of medical personnel for 
the revolutionary troops. It is reported 
that student Christian work has ceased 
in Singapore. 


When Is Summer, Australians Ask 
LONDON, ENGLAND—Australians arriving 
here from the General Committee meet- 
ing of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation (held in Canada recently) 
have asked if the WSCF prescribes “one 
official doctrine of the seasons.” A diffh- 
culty arises from the fact that winter 
comes in the southern hemisphere while 
the northern hemisphere enjoys summer 
—and some movements (in the south- 
ern hemisphere) persist in referring to 
their annual conferences, held in Jan- 
uary, as “summer conferences.” Then 
too, when Federation documents use 
the terms “Spring” or “Autumn” they 
mean the northern brand! “Besides,” 
the Australians reminded, “the school 
year is not always from October-June 
as you northern hemisphere people pre- 
sume in everything you write.” 


—PARKER ROSSMAN 


ee a en ee et ee es 


A CHRISTMAS IF 


IF you today lay hold of the true meaning 

Of the Christmas message given unto men; 

If you discover in your eager gleaning 

The truth Christ came to-earth to prove—oh, then 
You will be His ambassadors forever, 

His “peace on earth, good will to men,” will be 

A challenge and a chart—a torch that never 

Can lose its light through all eternity. 


IF you but bear that torch, if you but hold it 
Against the darkness until wars shall cease; 

If you but speak the truth and men enfold it 
Within their seeking hearts, the Prince of Peace, 
The Counsellor, The Mighty God will tarry 

From His long labor, His eternal care, 

And He will stoop from heaven to help you carry 
The cross that you have set yourselves to bear. 


IF you can tell abroad the thing concerning 
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The Christ the shepherds sought that far-off night; 

If in your heart you keep a white star burning; 

If you can follow its celestial light— 

O youth, whatever agony befalls you, 

You will have priceless treasures you can give; 

If you but answer the clear voice that calls you, 

You will have glorified the Christ in whom you live. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


(From a Christmas Program) 





COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 


g—NICC Administrative Committee, 
York. 

10—NICC Program Commission, New 
York. 


26-Jan. 1—Pacific Southwest Student YMCA. 
YWCA Conference, Asilomar, Cali- 


fornia. 
27-Jan. 1—Second Triennial Interseminary 
Conference, Augustana College, 


Rock Island, Ill. 

27-31—National Methodist Student Confer- 
ence, Urbana, Ill. 

27-Jan. 1—Disciple Student Fellowship 
Quadrennial, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

27-Jan. 1—Baptist National Student Con- 
ference, Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

28-29—Evangelical United Brethren Student 
Conferences, Otterbein, Westerville, 
Ohio. 

JANUARY 

20-21—National Student YMCA Staff, New 
York. 

National Student YWCA Staff, New 

York. 

21-25—NICC Staff, New York. 

23-27—Home Missions Congress, New York. 

25-27—Middle Atlantic Regional Staff Con- 
ference. 

26-27—National Advisors Council, Student 
YMCA, New York. 

26-Feb. 3—National Student YWCA Staff, 
New York. 

27-29—Faculty Conference, Southwest Coun- 
cil of Student Christian Associa- 
tions. 


FEBRUARY 


4—Student YWCA Administrative Com- 
mittee, Southeastern Region. 


10—NICC Administrative Committee, 
New York. 

11:—NICC Program Commission, New 
York. 


11—North Carolina YWCA Leadership 
Training, Greensboro, N. C. 
12—Race Relations Sunday. 
18—South Carolina YWCA Leadership 
Training, Columbia, S. C. 
19—World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Day of Prayer. 
22—Ash Wednesday—Lent begins. 
23-25—USCC Executive Committee. 
24-25—Kentucky YWCA Leadership Train- 
ing. 
MARCH 
11-13—Virginia YWCA Leadership Train- 
ing, Rosslyn, Va. 
26-28—Meet-Your-Government Seminar, 
Washington, D. C. 
20-Apr. 1—United Nations Seminar, N. Y. 


APRIL 
1—Alabama YWCA Leadership Train- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. i 
8—Florida YWCA Leadership Train- 


ing. 

g—Easter Sunday. 

14—NICC Administrative Committee, 
New York. 

15—NICC Program Commission, New 
York. 


23-25—Meet-Your-Government Seminar, 
Washington, D. C. 
23-29—National YWCA Week. 
26—World’s YWCA Membership Day. 
27-29—United Nations Seminar, N. Y. 


MAY 
19-21—National Council YMCA, Buffalo, 
m. ¥. 
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